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Resumption in Anthracite Field Awaits Pressure of Public 


even though the hard-coal miners return to work 

on July 1. There is no overcapacity at the hard- 
coal mines to make up the three months’ output now 
lost. The miners will consider no reduction in wages; 
the operators ask that they take a reduction. The oper- 
ators have offered to arbitrate. The miners have 
refused. The deadlock is complete. There is nothing 
left save for the consumer to force arbitration. 

Leaving out of consideration the war years 1917 and 
1918, the average annual production of anthracite from 
1914 to 1921 was, in round numbers, 88,800,000 net 
tons, in which is included mine consumption and local 
sales. This represents an average of 7,400,000 net tons 
per month. The lowest year in that period was 1916, 
with 87,578,000 net tons; the highest, 1914, with 
90,822,000 tons. . 

No anthracite has been produced for three months. 
In the first three months of 1922 the total production 
was 21,780,000 net tons, an average of 7,250,000 tons 
per month. When the strike began householders had 
less coal than usual in their cellars, and dealers had 
but little if any more than the normal quantity in their 
yards. Producers were in possession of somewhat 
larger tonnages on April 1 than they have had on that 
date in any other year since 1917. Giving the most 
liberal interpretation to the incomplete data available 
on hard-coal stocks as of April 1 leads one to say that 
at the outside not over 6,000,000 tons was being held 
by producers, dock owners and retail dealers. Of this 
_ by far the larger portion was pea and smaller sizes. 
The whole represents less than one month’s production. 
A considerable portion of this has already been deliv- 
ered and consumed, particularly the steam sizes. Out- 
side of cellars and retail yards almost no hard coal in 
sizes larger than pea is now above ground. The first 
two weeks of cool weather in September will clean up 
the yards. Were perfect distribution possible the total 
available supply of domestic sizes, delivered and yet 
to be delivered, would be barely sufficient for the first 
few weeks of cool, coal-burning weather. 

A conservative estimate of bare requirements for new 
production of hard coal in the nine months between 
July 1 and March 31 next is 85,000,000 net tons, an 
average of 9,400,000 tons per month. In no single 


Are hoe will be in short supply next winter 


month in the past nine years has that output been 
attained and in but seven scattered months during the 
war was 9,000,000 tons reached. Were the anthracite 
miners to return to work on July 1, and to produce at 
the rate of 9,000,000 tons per month for the ensuing nine 





months, the country would even then be short 4,000,000 
tons. No such rate of output can be reached and main- 
tained, however, and therefore the immediate prospect 
is for a shortage of from five to ten million tons. 

In September, 1920, because of “outlaw” strikes in 
the hard-coal regions in protest against the wage award 
of the President’s commission, production was reduced 
to 4,638,000 net tons, a drop of but 3,400,000 below 
the season’s monthly average. This apparently small 
deficiency was sufficient to disrupt distribution, to send 
householders’ prices to heights entirely out of reason 
and to create a situation the repetition of which no one 
desires. At the present rate of progress in getting the 
miners back to work, next winter will witness a situa- 
tion for the householder more serious and prolonged 
than that in 1920. 

Negotiations looking to a settlement of wages for 
this year were begun by the operators and hard-coal 
miners on March 15. After two anda half months 
these efforts were abandoned because the miners would 
not recede an inch from their demands for a 20-per cent 
increase in wages and changes in working conditions 
that, according to the operators, would have called for 
an increase in the cost of domestic sizes of hard coal 
of $3 per ton to the householders. On June 2 the 
operators asked the miners to submit their differences 
to the President for arbitration. This also the miners 
have refused. 

It is obvious to all informed observers that President 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers and the policy com- 
mittee of the union have no intention of permitting the 
hard-coal strike to be settled until the strike in the 
bituminous-coal fields also can be composed. Their 
chance of winning each is enhanced by having both 
out. It is true that the hard-coal miner is less disposed 
to accept a decrease than the miner in the soft-coal 
fields and that a decrease will be more acceptable in 
the anthracite region when it is apparent that the 
others have or will have a lowered wage scale. But 
this can be no reason for refusing the operators’ offer 
of arbitration. 

It is time for real pressure to be brought on the 
miners in the anthracite fields to get to work. That pres- 
sure now can come only from the public, which will 
otherwise be made to suffer for lack of coal. If the 
consumer wants hard coal this winter and wants it at 
a lower price than during the past two years, let him 
raise his voice so that the United Mine Workers can 
hear it. If the administration at Washington has any 
interest in the situation let it say so. 
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C’est la Strike! 


NSEQUENCES serious enough to satisfy the 
most exacting will be the product of the coal strike 
if it lasts long enough without laying at its door every 
cold a citizen catches. Last week the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., the main transportation system of 
New York City, suffered a breakdown in the busy hours 
of the evening. The coal strike was promptly blamed. 
It appears from the report of the engineer of the 
State Transit Commission who investigated the incident 
that the company has three 30,000-kw. turbines, of 
which two were out of commission at the time, that the 
third broke down, and that when an effort was made 
suddenly to put the entire load on old reciprocating 
auxiliaries, it was not possible at once to produce the 
extra steam. The engineer, Mr. Latey, reported: “The 
direct cause of the shutdown was the failure of a 
30,000-kw. unit. . It is difficult to state posi- 
tively whether or not the fact that the Interborough is 
now using coal below their usual high-grade standard 
had any important bearing upon this trouble, but there 
seems no doubt that some of the coal is of an inferior 
quality. . . . It may therefore be assumed that the 
use of some of the inferior coal had at least an indirect 
bearing on the difficulty.” 

A mechanical breakdown, some inferior coal that 
may have some indirect bearing on the temporary lack 
of power and a natural tendency to pass the buck result 
in universal headlines blaming the trouble on “coal 
shortage.” The Tribune editorially calls it the first 
“shadow” of the strike and makes it the occasion for 
a new demand for intervention by the administration. 
Will these folks ever learn to distinguish between hard 
and soft coal? 


A Peaceful Strike and Why 


OUTHERN Illinois has answered the question so 
often put, Why have we been enjoying so peaceful 
a strike? 

Have the mine workers become suddenly little dis- 
posed to riot? Not at all. To begin with, there has 
been quite a little promiscuous dynamiting, men have 
been intimidated and some shot, but not in such degree 
as to excite the national newspapers sufficiently that 
they would give the stories frequent and extended space. 
Long ago it was recognized that the blowing up of a 
single house or of a small mine is not worth recording 
and that the killing of a man or even two or three is 
entitled to only an inch of space in a daily. 

At last southern Illinois has put the coal strike on 
the front page of every newspaper. The disorder, it 
is recognized, arises from the attempt of the Southern 
Illinois Coal Co. to operate its mines. Other plants in 
well-organized districts have made no such attempt. 
Some have even nailed up their mines and ceased even 
to ventilate or pump them. Should the operators 
change their plans and decide to open up their plants, 
as the law allows and the public demands, violence 
would break loose immediately. 

The men who would undertake to work and the men 
that directed them would be used, as John L. Lewis 
would say, “as strike breakers.” Murder, torture and 
dynamiting would follow. The peace we have had has been 
the pax Romana, a thing not of principle but of force 
and not of lawful force but of anarchy. The domestic 
order that exists represents not forebearance on the 
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part of the mine workers but the willingness of the 
operators to lie down and take what the union gives 
them and to forego their rights under the law, 


Are We Losing a Sense of Fundamentals? 


Feeble back in 1826 a branch of an organization 
known for its humanitarianism was alleged to haye 
abducted and murdered one of its faithless members 
Few are left to remember and few even recall the es 
citement resulting. For years there was a party in 
this country the tenet of which was suppression of 
the whole organization, a branch of which had killeg 
this one man, William Morgan. Eventually the agita- 
tion died down, as well it might. The episode js 
omitted from most histories. We mention it here only 
to show how the American people reacted to a single 
murder in the days when this was practically a closed 
land—100 per cent American by actual birth. 

Admixture of a horde of unassimilated, and but slowly 
assimilable, foreigners of the lower class has made a 
change in America. The public talks of Americaniza. 
tion of aliens as if there was no recollection of the fact 
that America has been largely de-Americanized. The 
affair in southern Illinois brings the fact painfully 
before us that even those whose background through 
generations is undoubted, no longer have the keen sense 
of the evil of murder that was carried almost to a 
fault in 1826. The union, which through its local mem- 
bership in and around Herrin tortured and shot and 
hung men by the dozen, is not in any way abashed, It 
is suggested that other men are to blame, at least in a 
sense. The operators should have done again in con- 
tempt of court what they already have been indicted for 
doing. They should have formed a combination with 
the mine workers which would have maintained wage 
scales. Thus combined, prices would have been kept up. 
to a level that would have made it possible to pay 
wages three times as high as are paid to men of like 
intelligence and ability in other lines of work. 

The State of Illinois has rightly decided not to send 
troops into Williamson County. The time of citizens 
should not be wasted in opera bouffe. There is no in- 
tention to preserve the inherent right of any man to 
work for whom, where and whenever he pleases. No 
one purposes to enable those who own mines to operate 
other than at their peril. There is no wish to 
afford the public coal so long as the union continues to 
deny the right of any and every one to mine it. No 
one would bring the murderers to justice were the 
militia to go to Herrin. Witnesses do not need protec- 
tion, for there must be no witnesses. The militia is 
not needed for apparently no one is intending to disarm 
the murderers. Only if the operators try to operate, 
only if the workmen try to work, will there be trouble, 
and after this tragic affair we may be assured no 
attempt will be made. It is settled that there is a 
greater power than Springfield or Washington—the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

According to the newspapers only one Cabinet officer 
has spoken. Would he had kept quiet, for he declares, 
if he is rightly quoted, that if only the union demand 
for an interstate contract of doubtful legality had been 
conceded and the public been made to pay through 
the nose, then the union would have been appeased and 
the massacre would not have occurred. And Secretary 
Davis voices a quite general sentiment. Well in 
would it be if we could get back to the spirit of 1826. 
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Plant in Iowa Picks 
Its Coal Clean 
- Before Weighing 




















Coal Fed to Picking Table Car by Car, Lumps Being 

Delivered Above Slack—By Single-Roll Crusher Coal 

Can Be Delivered as All Egg and Slack or as Slack Only 
By M. W. HIBBARD* 


Columbus, Ohio 


employees cannot have satisfactory results unless 

the weight of clean coal mined by each employee 
is made the basis for payment. Much has been left 
in the past to the judgment of the docker. He surveys 
the coal on the top of the car, he watches it going down 
the chute, he may note with his eye how much is taken 
off at the picking table, but when all is done he must 
make a guess, and that guess is subject to criticism. 
If, however, the dirty coal is picked and the coal re- 
maining weighed, the miner feels satisfied that at any 
rate the company is not profiting by the dockage. The 
coal declared bad, if not up to the standard, has been 
lost both to the company and to him. and there is no 
doubt as to the quantity of that part of his coal which 
is sent to market. Thus is much question removed. 
Every man is docked; some imperceptibly, others much. 
No discrimination is possible. The weight tells the 
story, and everyone is satisfied. 

Such an arrangement has been built into its tipple 
by the Shuler Coal Co. at its mine at Waukee, Iowa, 
where that company has an area of 6,000 acres of coal 
land at a depth of 450 ft. below the surface. This coal 
is reached by a 10x 13-ft. shaft. In making its plans the 
company sought to put the coal over picking or docking 
tables so that the slate or refuse could be picked out 
before the coal in each car was weighed and placed 
on the shaker screen. In order to accomplish this the 
product of the mine is hoisted in self-dumping cages 
to a point approximately 56 ft. above the track level, 
where it is dumped into receiving hoppers that are so 
arranged as to pass the contents of coal cars to feeder 
hoppers or to deliver material from slate cars directly 
to the slate bins. The receiving hoppers are each 
capable of handling somewhat more than a car of coal 
and are so arranged that they place the coal of each 


*Manager, engineering construction, the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
0. 
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car on the picking tables with an intervening space 
after each carload. Consequently each car can be iden- 
tified. 

The feeders are made of two strands of steel thimble 
roller chain with flights 48 in long and 42 in. clear 
space between the skirt boards of the feeder. They 
operate at a speed of 36 ft. per minute. This gives 
a nominal capacity of 175 tons of coal per hour for each 
feeder. The coal from the feeder passes to a picking 
table so arranged as to put the slack in the bottom and 
the larger lumps and refuse on top. 

Picking tables are made of two strands of steel 
thimble roller chain, equipped with pans 72 in. long, 
and operate at a speed of 50 ft. per minute, spreading 
the coal out to an average depth of approximately 8 in., 
which is that best suited for picking. 

The refuse from the picking tables is passed by 
means of proper spouts to slate bins alongside the 
shaft, and is taken by cars from the bins to the refuse 
pile. The coal is passed into a 3-ton weigh hopper, 
where it is weighed and then dropped into the feeder 
hopper which is located above the shaking screens. 





FIG. 1. LOADING BOOM ADJUSTED BY ELECTRIC HOIST 

The lump loading boom, which is the one shown, can be raised 
so that it will discharge coal to a cross conveyor which fills the 
bin in which coal is stored for local consumption, 
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FIG. 2. TiPPLE LOOKING DOWN RAILROAD SIDETRACK 


~ all-steel structure. The window sash and girths are all of 
steel. 


These feeder hoppers have a capacity of three cars 
of coal and are equipped with a plate feeder arranged 
to discharge coal at a rate of 350 tons per hour to the 
shaking screens immediately below the picking tables, 
as shown on Fig. 4. The upper shaker is 19 ft. long 
by 6 ft. wide and is equipped with a screening surface 
made up of cross-lip screens. All the slack passing 
through this screen is discharged into cars on the slack 
track. Any leakage of slack at the reciprocating feeder 
is collected in the slack hopper and passed on to the 
same track. The screened coal passes to the lower 
shaker, which is 6 ft. wide by 19 ft. long, so arranged 
as to load egg to the inside track and lump to the 
third track. 

Provision is made for the diversion of the coal, if se 
desired, to a single-roll crusher which can reduce the 
entire output of the mine to a predetermined size and 
load it on the egg track or the slack track. 








FIG. 3. PICKING TABLES; LUMP COAL ON TOP 
The plant is so contrived that the coal from each car can be 
picked separately from the coal of any other car and _ the clean 
coal also nee separately. Thus the miner is paid only for 
clean coal. 
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These screens are entirely of steel construction, They 
are suspended on hanger rods from the framework of 
the building and are operated at a speed of 100 r.p.m 
by a 20-hp. motor, belted to a jack shaft. The egg anq 
the lump coal are not loaded directly into cars, but are 
passed to loading conveyors equipped with raising and 
lowering booms, operated by an electric hoist. Thus 
the coal is loaded into the car with minimum breakage 
and by raising the boom to the proper height the pen 
can be topped out with little labor. 

The loading booms are made up of two strands of 
steel thimble roller chain of 9-in. pitch and 48 in. wide. 
They operate at a speed of 50 ft. per minute. They are 
of standard Jeffrey design with extended side barg on 
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FIG. 4. SHAKING SCREEN WITH FEEDER 


The coal after weighing slides into a feeder hopper which has a 
plate feeder arranged to discharge 350 tons per hour to the shak- 
ing screens, 


the chain to form the ends of the moving table, and 
with beaded and curved discharge flights. The hinged 
and counterweighted booms are fitted with electric 
hoists by which they are controlled from the loading 
point. 

The lump-loading boom also is arranged so it can 
raise the coal to a higher level, where it can discharge 
its load into a cross conveyor which fills the bin which 
provides coal for local consumption. 

The construction is rugged and heavy througnout, 
the steel framework of the building being amply pro- 
portioned. The picking and screen floors are lighted 
by steel sash windows in steel girths. The building is 
covered with corrugated iron. 

In the tipple every care has been taken to reduce the 
breakage of coal by providing for its easy passage from 
point to point. Provision has been made for careful 
inspection and picking. By the use of individual motor 
drives, ample access to working parts, walkways and 
stairways to every working point, the tipple can be 
operated with a minimum amount of labor. All valves 
for the passage of coal and slate are counterbalanced 
so as to be operated with minimum labor. 

The single-roll crusher has given good service in 
breaking down the large-size, hard Iowa coal to the size 
required by the railroads and the consumers for proper 
consumption. At several of the Iowa mines 350 to 400 
tons per hour have been reduced from mine-run to 
‘stoker size in one operation. 
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The Case for Purchased Power at Coal Mines’ 


Load Factors Unusually Low in Illinois—Purchased Power at 
Kincaid Mines Costs 5.43c. per Ton—Consumption 2.40 Kw.-Hr. for 
Each Ton Mined—Water Scarcity Is Big Problem in Middle West 


By J. PAUL CLAYTON+t 
Springfield, Il. 


ROM its very beginning the industry of generat- 
fies and distributing power to industrial plants has 
developed rapidly. Only about twenty years ago 
power companies first commenced to build relatively 
large stations. With these large establishments far 
greater economies in production were obtained than with 
the small stations originally put into service. At the be- 
ginning of this century the managers of central stations 
quite generally assumed that it hardly would be possible 
to sell power to the coal mines in competition with the 
coal operators’ own plants, arguing that the coal mines 
had their own coal on which they did not have to pay 
freight, whereas the central-station plants consumed coal 
for which a large freightage charge had to be paid 
whenever the station was located at a distance from the 
mines. It was scon found, however, that the advantage 
which the coal mine had by virtue of its low-cost coal 
was nullified at most mines by the inefficiencies of its 
power plant. Even where that plant was efficient, it was 
found that because of its small size and its low annual 
load factor the cost of power per unit was unduly high. 
The West Penn Power Co., which operates in the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh, was one of the first central- 
station companies to demonstrate that coal mines could 
purchase power for much less than they could generate 
4; in their own plants. This company, by supplying 
electric power to coal mines, gradually built up a busi- 
ness extending over a large area around Pittsburgh. It 
_served from its centra! station a large number of com- 
munities and several coal mines, all from the same 
transmission system. 


MINES, AT First, COULD NoT USE PURCHASED POWER 


At first there were many practical difficulties in 
adapting central-station power to the various uses for 
which it was required in the mine. All the mining 
machinery which had been developed up to that time 
had been adapted to the use of steam, and types of 
steam hoists, steam pumps and steam engines for driv- 
ing other machines, such as fans, had reached a high 
degree of perfection, both in reliability and in economy. 
A long period of experimental installation followed dur- 
ing which electric power was adapted to hoists, pumps, 
cutting machines and other auxiliary uses around the 
mines. It was not long, however, before the electrical 
equipment available for such purposes attained a satis- 
factory degree of reliability. 

It must be borne in mind that there is a large dif- 
ference between the power requirements of coal mines 
in the different coal fields of the United States. 

For instance in the anthracite fields in eastern Penn- 
sylvania as much as 10 to 14 tons of water must be 
pumped from the mine for each ton of coal hoisted. 
In such mines most of the power is steadily required 


*Article entitled “Purchased Power for Coal Mines,” read at 
the Illinois Mining Institute meeting on board the “Golden Eagle 
oy, the Mississippi, June 9, 1922. ; : 
tVice-president, Central Illinois Public Service Co. 





for the pumping of water. Such mines frequently have 
an annual load factor exceeding 50 per cent. 

In the bituminous mines of western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois the 
annual load factor will vary from 15 per cent to 35 per 
cent, depending upon the number of days of operation 
per year, the relative amount of water to be pumped, 
the quantity of air required for ventilation and many 
other conditions, each of which affect directly the final 
result. 

It is, of course, apparent to every mine operator that 
if a mine in Illinois, for instance, operates one eight- 
hour shift per day for a total of 185 days per year, and 
has practically no water to pump, and consequently has 
an annual load factor of 20 per cent, the conditions of 
power supply of such a mine will vastly differ from 
those of an anthracite mine in eastern Pennsylvania 
with a load factor of 50 per cent. 

In Illinois, with a coal production which ranks third 
in the United States, mines have been developed of large 
daily capacities, having conditions which give them an 
unusually low annual load factor. This combination 
makes power costs higher than they otherwise would be. 
Most of the mines sunk during the past six or seven 
years have daily outputs of from 4,000 to 6,000 tons 
per eight-hour day, and in consequence the power re- 
quirements are large, averaging for such mines from 
1,000 to 1,500 kw. 

Most of these are shaft mines, the shaft being about 
400 ft. deep. In nearly all these mines the quantity of 
water to be pumped is negligible. Illinois coal cannot 
be stored for long periods without deterioration and 
this fact, together with the seasonal demand for domes- 
tic coal causes the production of coal to be unequally 
divided over the year. The average days operated 














STANDARD SINGLE-CIRCUIT TRANSMISSION LINE 
Power line on left of pha is one of those belonging to the 
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Central Illincis Public Service It carries a 33,000-volt currents, 
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over a period of years is about 185, or roughly one-half 
the year. 

The average annual load factor for mines in Illinois 
for the entire power requirements is for these reasons 


from 20 to 25 per cent. The low annual load factor 
and the fact that the maximum demand for power lasts 
only for eight hours at any one time and is ‘followed 
by a low demand for at least sixteen hours thereafter, 
during which period most of the boilers must be banked, 
result in an extremely low boiler performance, even in 
a well-designed and modern plant. 

The first use of central-station power at coal mines 
in Illinois began about ten years ago. Three new coal 
mines were then opened in central Illinois and arrange- 
ments were made to perform all operations by electric 
current furnished by the Central Illinois Public Service 
Co. That company has continued to develop this busi- 
ness until at the present time it provides all or part 
of the power requirements at fifty mines in that state. 
The largest of these has a maximum demand of about 
2,200 kw. In the development of this business it has 
been conclusively proved that central-station power has 
the advantage in that it can be supplied to coal ‘mines 
both large and small at a large saving over the cost of 
power generated at individual power plants. Other ad- 
vantages might be mentioned. 

The Central Illinois Public Service Co. has found that 
the power requirements of fully electrified large-capac- 
ity mines vary from about 23 to 4 kw.-hr. per ton. 
The first and lower figure is attained where conditions 
are favorable and mines operate around 220 days per 
year. The larger power consumption is reached where 
less favorable conditions are presented and the mines 
operate around 150 days per year. 

Table I gives the cost of purchased power for the 
year 1921 at the Peabody Coal Co.’s mines Nos. 7, 8 
and 9, near Kincaid, III. 


TABLEI. COST OF PURCHASED POWER AT THREE KINCAID MINES 
Cost of 








Tons Cost of Power 
of Coal Days of Purchased Per Ton, Kw.-Hr. 
Mine Produc Operation Kw.-Hr. Power Cents Per Ton 
7 818,400 219 1,901,496 $41,116.26 5.04 2.33 
8 767,852 209 1,950,600 47,525.81 6.10 £55 
9 585,286 236 1,350,200 29,222.48 4.98 2.31 
Total 2,171,538 664 5,202,296 $117,864.55 F te Res 
Average 723,846 221.3 1,734,099 $39,288.18 5.43 2.40 


This Kincaid tabulation shows that for these three 
mines, which have maximum daily outputs of around 
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Muddy Power 
Station 


Near Harrish 

Til. This station 
has ___ three large 
turbo - Senerators 
and auxiliary 
equipment. A 10. 
000-kw, turbine is 
being added, go 
that by September 
of this year the 
total Capacity of 
the station will be 
25,000 kw., thus 
making it the larg- 
est single steam- 
power station in 
the State of Imi- 


nois_ outside of 
Chicago and vi. 
cinity. 
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4,500 tons per day, the cost of purchased power per 
ton for all requirements averaged 5.48c. per ton and 
that the power consumption averaged 2.40 kw.-hr. per 
ton. It is not believed that any mine in the State of IIli- 
nois operating its own power plant has a cost for steam 
power as low as this cost for purchased power, based 
upon the same operating conditions as to tonnage of 
coal produced, number of days operated and other 
similar conditions. In fact the power costs of many of 
the more modern steam-power plants of mines in Illinois 
of similar outputs range as high as from 10c. to lbc. 
per ton. 


UsE 2.4 Kw.-HRr. PER TON OF COAL PRODUCED 


In the above mines, which use 2.4 kw.-hr. per ton for 
all of their power requirements, we find that approxi- 
mately one-third of this power is used for hoisting, the 
average hoist in these mines being around 450 ft.; 
one-third is used for haulage and cutting, and one-third 
is used for the fan, pumping and miscellaneous motors 
in the tipple. 

The mines served by the Central Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Co., which purchase power for haulage, cutting, and 
for driving some small motors, use as an average from 
1 to 1.2 kw-hr. per ton for these purposes. 

It will be appreciated, of course, that the power re- 
quirements of individual mines vary considerably. Some 
of the causes for these variations are presence or ab- 
sence of heavy grades on haulage roads, quantity of 
water to be pumped, average distance of working face 
from shaft, type of cutting machine used, type of hoist 
installed, size of fan, and use of mules or electric 
power for gathering. It is possible, however, to predict 
with reasonable accuracy the power requirements of a 
given mine from other mines located in the same field 
where approximately similar conditions exist. 

The purchased power required for the operation of 
a part or all of a mine’s requirements can be predicted 
with greater accuracy than can the cost of operating 
a power plant at the same mine. The cost of operating 
steam power plants for mines varies greatly even with 
about the same equipment installed, whereas in the case 
of purchased power the efficiency of similar types of 
apparatus is almost always about the same and nothing 
is likely to cause a serious loss in efficiency such as may- 
easily occur in a steam power plant inefficiently 
operated. 
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The principal advantages which mine operators gain 
from purchasing power have been found to be as fol- 
lows: (1) Reduction of initial investment in power- 
generating equipment. (2) Ability to increase capacity 
to almost any extent on short notice. (3) Independence 
of water supply. (4) Reliability of power supply during 
strikes. At some mines with privately owned power 
plants the workings have been flooded during a strike 
because the men who ran the power,-plant refused to 
work. (5) Reduction of time required during the year 
for repairs to power apparatus. (6) Ability to locate 
motor-generator sets and transformers near the work- 
ing face instead of in the power plant above ground. 
(7) Large reduction in power costs per ton of coal 
mined. 

One of the greatest advantages in purchasing power 
is the ability which it affords for increasing the quan- 
tity of power delivered at any time upon short notice. 
Many steam power plants at the mine have been built 
in such a way that extensions are difficult or expensive 
to make, whereas the capacity could be increased at 
little cost if purchased power were used. 

Many mines in Illinois are located in places where an 


adequate water supply can be obtained only at a pro-. 


hibitive cost. In other places the water which can be 
obtained is of such a poor quality that the cost of 
maintenance of the boilers would be excessive. Many 
mines in Illinois run short of water during the summer 
and have to haul it in tanks at an extremely heavy 
expense. Cases have occurred where the hauling of 


water for a few months in the summer has cost more 


than the entire annual power bill would have been if 
power had been purchased. Purchased power practi- 
cally obviates the necessity for investing any money in 
a large permanent water supply, except where the coal 
has to be washed. 

Up to the time when purchased power was available 
in Illinois it was the universal practice to generate 
direct current in the power plant and use large direct- 
current feeders to carry power for haulage and cutting 
to the working face, even though this might be from 
one to two miles from the shaft. When purchased 
power was introduced it was found to be feasible to 
take 2,300-volt energy in lead-covered armored cables 
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into the mine, either through the airshaft and along 
the entries or through a drillhole near the face, and 
thus supply the motor-generator sets for electric haul- 
age and transformers for alternating-current cutting 
machines. 

This resulted in saving a large investment in direct- 
current copper feeders, which had been required with 
the former method of operation. This advantage is 
inherent in the purchase of power from an alternating- 
current source, and the existing mine power plants 
cannot obtain the advantage of this method of power 
distribution unless they install new alternating-current 
generating equipment. This would involve a capital 
expenditure larger than that invested in their present 
installations. - 

The great operating advantage of this arrangement 
is that it provides good voltage for the locomotives 
directly at the place where it is required, and thus 
avoids the low voltage which constantly troubles mines 
using direct-current 
distribution for long 
distances, unless, in- 
deed, an enormous 
investment is made 
in direct-current 
feeders. This method 
of furnishing power 
has given additional 
life to many old op- 
erations in Illinois 
which were about to 
be abandoned, and it 
has greatly increas- 
ed the output of 
other mines where it 
could not be in- 
creased, using the 
existing power plant 
with direct-current 





feeders, except by 
making an extremely 
large investment 


Similar advantages 
can be obtained 











CENTRAL POWER STATION AT KINCAID, ILL, LOCATED ALMOST AT THE GEOGRAPHICAL CENTER OF THE STATE 
This plant has three alternating-current turbo-generators with a total capacity of 6,000 kw. 





its Babcock & Wilcox 


boilers generate 3,000 hp. Energy is supplied to main transmission line, connecting Kincaid 


with Matoon, Terre Haute, Hamilton, Hulls and Beardstown. 
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Kincaid Station 


Showing steam tur- 
bo-generators and 
auxiliary equip- 
ment. One of the 
twenty-four gen- 
eral stations of 
the Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., 
with headquarters 
at Matoon, Ill. 

















by many mines now operating with a power supply at 
the face inadequate for haulage and cutting, and these 
benefits can be obtained by the mine for a smaller initial 
investment and for a lower operating cost by purchasing 
power than by any other method. 

A completely electrified mine in Illinois of large 
capacity which purchases its power will have a power 
expense much less than with the average individual 
power plants now operated by mines. These savings 


in power cost vary in the average mine from 5 to 10c. 
per ton and even when compared with the cost obtain- 


able from the use of the highest type of individual 
power plant these savings will amount to from 2 to 5c. 
per ton. 

We are again in the days when such savings as 5c. per 
ton in the power supply may mean the difference between 
a profitable mine and an unprofitable one. In fact pur- 
chased power in many cases has effected savings which 
enabled a mine to continue in operation in competition 
with larger mines far beyond the time when it would 
have had to be shut down as unprofitable if it had 
continued to generate its power by an individual plant. 


Wuy Buy BACK Power OF THE CoAL You SELL? 


Many people naturally ask how a central station can 
manufacture power from coal purchased from a mining 
company at a profit to the latter and still be able to 
sell this power back to the coal mine at a price which 
represents a profit to the power company and a saving 
to the mining company. 

The answer to this question is contained in the fol- 
lowing advantages, which form the economic structure 
upon which the central-station business is built: (1) 
Concentration of production in a very large station, 
with resulting high economies in the use of fuel. (2) 
The diversity factor which exists between a great many 
individual loads, which results in the central-station 
system as a whole being operated at a high load factor. 
(3) Diversification of the loads of coal mines with 
lighting loads and other loads that occur at different 
times of the day, which still further tends to increase 
the total load factor of the station. 

In coal-mining regions where mines work only one- 
shift per day, generally between the hours of 7:30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m., the peak loads of the coal mines never occur 
at the same time of day as the peak loads resulting from 
electric lighting. This enables the central station to 


utilize the capacity of its station and transmission Sys- 
tem in the daytime for the coal-mining load and after 
4 p.m. for the lighting load, with the result that many 
such companies have load factors upon the entire system 
of as high as 45 to 50 per cent for the separate coal 
mines served by this system. 

The modern large steam-turbine condensing stations 
with load factors as high as 45 per cent can produce 
power at an expenditure of from 2 to 4 lb. of coal per 
kilowatt-hour as compared with 4 to 6 lb. for the best 
possible mining plants up to the 10 or 20 Ib. of coal 
which is used in many mining plants. 


MINE RELIEVED OF HEAVY EXPENSE FOR APPARATUS 


The Central Illinois Public Service Co. serves several 
individual mines, which in consequence have annual 
savings in power costs of $30,000 or $40,000 per year 
per mine. Not only are savings in operating expenses 
of this kind obtained but the same mines are thereby 
relieved of an additional investment of at least $250,000 
for power-generating apparatus. 

The primary purpose of a coal mine is the mining of 
coal and not the production of power. Almost all the 
official personnel in a mining company consists of men 
who have worked their way up in the mining profession 
and who are not specially interested or trained in the 
economical production of power. Where a mine gene- 
rates its own power it really has two industries to 
operate—one the mining of coal and the other the 
production of power. Most of the mines which have 
purchased power have found that they were able to 
increase the production of coal in consequence, because 
the entire attention of their organization could be put 
directly to the mining of coal. 

The production of power has grown to be a great 
industry of itself, and it has reached a high degree of 
efficiency only because it has concentrated that large 
production in one system under the direction of men 
whose entire efforts are devoted to the economical 
generation and distribution of power. 

The comparative youth of the central-station industry 
and its rapid development, especially in the supply of 
power to coal mines, gives promise that a time will soon 
come when no mine will generate its own power. In 
many regions today as many as 90 per cent of the coal 
mines are now purchasing current for all their power 
requirements. 
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Views of Mechanical Engineers in Wyoming Valley as to 


Proper Care and Upkeep of Boiler Furnaces 


Anthracite Boiler Practice Inefficient—Some Plants Install Dutch Ovens—Combus- 
tion Arches Increase Temperature and Steadiness of Heat—Large-Size Fuel May Ruin 
Arches— Water Softening Much Needed—-Some Find Fireclay Makes Good Mortar 


ASSEMBLED BY D. C. ASHMEAD* 
Kingston, Pa. 


sidered it of great importance how much or how 

little coal might be consumed in the power plants 
of the anthracite region. As the price of anthracite coal 
began mounting, however, fuel expense became of greater 
importance each year. A review of the present status of 
boiler-furnace practice in the Wyoming region may, 
therefore, be found of value to mine executives and 
mechanical engineers. For this reason I have obtained 
statements from the engineers in charge of the equip- 
ment of several of the large operating companies in the 
Wyoming Valley. The data furnished by each coal com- 
pany will be presented separately in order to show the 
diversity of opinion that exists and the many different 
plans adopted for the conservation of fuel. 

The engineer of one of the largest companies states: 
“It must be understood that in this region coal com- 
panies operate their boilers more inefficiently than does 
any other industry, in spite of the fact that the coal 
companies employ mechanical, efficiency and combustion 
engineers ad lib. Conditions, however, have changed 
somewhat during the past four years. The tremendous 
waste of fuel resulting from inefficient boiler operation 
is now realized, and all coal-company executives are 
keenly alive to the great value of the fuel burned in 
their boiler plants. 

“The reasons for the former remarkable wastes in 
this department of coal mining are readily apparent. 
Originally boiler fuel was cheap and, being at the source 
of supply, was regarded as if it cost nothing. As a 
matter of fact only as recently as ten years ago, when 
making estimates intended to show the wisdom of an 
expenditure for improved equipment, engineers were 
not allowed to include an item for the cost of boiler fuel 
even at so low a figure as 50c. per ton. 


U NTIL a comparatively recent date no one con- 


SoFT-COAL RATIOS FOR HARD-COAL BOILERS 


“Boiler manufacturers also were largely to blame. 
Boilers were sold for the burning of anthracite coal 
which were designed on soft-coal furnace ratios. Set- 
tings as a rule were low and in general no provision was 
made for the character of fuel to be burned. The coal 
originally used was No. 1 buckwheat or pea, but with 
the advance in the market demands for these sizes, the 
mining-company engineers made abortive attempts to 
burn finer grades in the same old boiler settings. The 
boiler manufacturers suddenly realized that their de- 
signs had far from kept pace with fuel requirements. 

“With the expansion of mining, power demands be- 
came steadily more insistent. Instead of rectifying the 
difficulties which were inherent in the old-type settings, 
however, effort was directed toward burning more coal, 
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no matter how inefficiently, on the small grate areas. 

“With the introduction into the anthracite field of 
boilers of the Stirling type the advantage of refractory 
arches was demonstrated. Today few boilers are 
erected that do not have a refractory setting designed 
to burn fuel at a high rate per square foot of grate 
surface. Internal changes also were made, designed to 
increase the transfer of heat from the products of 
combustion to the heating surface. 

“Old-style settings rarely developed a temperature in 
the fire box exceeding 1,800 deg. F. The heat in 
present-day practice will range from 2,600 to 2,800 
deg. While the volume of heat is more essential than 
the intensity, the rate of combustion is so much greater 
at the higher temperatures that the results obtained 
justify their maintenance. These high heats are re- 
flected in increased costs for ‘boiler repairs. At the 
low temperatures formerly attained such repairs were 
small. 

“During the period of the war—in 1919 to be exact— 
because of the great demand for steam sizes of anthra- 
cite, one company decided to rebuild all its boiler plants 
in order to burn finer grades of fuel, thereby releasing 
No. 1 buckwheat for the market. It did not desire to 
go into stoker operation, not so much on account of the 
capital investment as because of the length of time it 
would take to install the stokers. Also a large number 
of plants did not lend themselves readily to this revamp- 
ing without being practically rebuilt. As a result in- 
structions were issued to do the best possible with the 
equipment at hand. The fuel to be burned was barley. 

“An experimental setting demonstrated the utility of 
extended furnace construction with baffling so arranged 
as to give a better diffusion of gases, without materially 
increasing the internal resistance of the boiler. The 
ratio of grate surface to water-heating surface adopted 








EXTERIOR OF LARGE ANTHRACITE BOILER PLANT 


Note the large pile of boiler coal such as in former days was 
regarded as utterly valueless but is now used for steam raising. 
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Anthracite 
Boiler Room 


Mechanism not only 
saves man _ power 
but does the work 
more regularly and 
acceptably. The fire 
is better spread and 
the admission of 
air is better con- 
trolled than with 
hand stoking, Coal 
that formerly coy- 
ered the low lands 
and filled up the 
streams is now 
turned to a useful 
purpose. Before 
long the mines wil] 
hardly so much as 
color the waters 
which leave the 
anthracite region 
instead of forming, 
as in the past, large 
“sand bars” of mer- 
chantable coal. 





for burning barley was approximately 1 to 27. A 
greater intensity of draft is required for this fine grade 
of fuel and as all plants operated under forced draft, the 
air space in the grate bars was reduced from 30 to 6 
per cent. All stationary bars were discarded and dump- 
ing grates installed. 

“This change greatly reduced the labor of the firemen 
and also. lessened the losses arising from cleaning. 
Combustion arches were sprung across all furnaces, 
thereby increasing the furnace temperature and by vir- 
tue of the tremendous quantity of stored energy in the 
refractory arch, the boiler when the furnace is cleaned 
and coaled, will furnish its quota of steam within five 
minutes after the door is shut. 

“The time that a boiler is normally out of service 
after cleaning without such a specially designed furnace 
is from 20 to 45 minutes, depending on the depth of 
coaling. The changes in construction briefly described 
above gave excellent results and cost approximately 
$2,000 per boiler. 

“The higher temperatures developed caused no par- 
ticular trouble. Contrary to the practice of some engi- 
neers, the fireboxes were laid up with a hard-burned 
medium ground firebrick, in four stretcher courses to 
one header. Instead of fireclay, high-temperature 
cement was used with good results. In this character 
of work the difference in cost between fireclay and 
cement cannot be considered, as the item of labor for 
repairs is more important than the cost of materials. 

“All firebrick was laid up with a thin cement mortar, 
not brick to brick. After the setting was completed 
its entire face was washed over with two coats of diluted 
cement, the first being a mere wash and the second ap- 
plied with a consistency about the same as that used in 
laying the brick. The tops of all arches were also 
protected by a mixture of asbestos and high-tempera- 
ture cement wherever they were exposed to the return 
sweep of hot gases. 

“The question of repairs on reconstructed settings is 
one of interest, with the arches forming the principal 











source of attention. With a second-grade firebrick and 
using a rise of not less than 14 in. per foot of width, 
arches that have been in service three years do not 
appear to be impaired. In some fireboxes, where, be- 
cause of some exigency, barley fuel was replaced by 
a larger size of anthracite, the terrific temperatures 
developed ruined the arches in three weeks’ time. 

“It is possible to give only approximate figures as to 
the cost of repairs to boiler settings in the Wyoming 
field, as the type of boiler used, the excess rating car- 
ried and the character of the fuel all exert their influ- 
ence. The average cost of repairs for brickwork and 
grate-bar parts does not exceed $50 per 100 hp. per 
year and may, indeed, be much less than this amount 
in particular instances. The cost of cleaning boilers 
varies with the character of the water used. The use 
of water from the Susquehanna River entails unusually 
high expense. When using good water boilers need 
not be cleaned any oftener than every three to six 
months. In a plant using river water the boilers must 
be cleaned continually, which means that each unit gets. 
its turn every 8 to 12 weeks. 

“Water softeners have been installed at the plants 
using river water, and the cleaning, it is hoped, will 
degenerate into nothing more serious than a semi-an- 
nual inspection. Using good water, boiler tubes should 
last from 10 to 15 years; in plants using such water 
as that in the Susquehanna River as many as ten tubes 
a week are replaced. 

“Stack drafts represent a fertile field for fuel econ- 
omy. It will be found, upon examination, that at few 
colliery boiler plants is the subject of draft given any 
consideration. The steam-generating units are in- 
variably operated with the dampers wide open under all 
load conditions, if, indeed, any dampers at all are found 
in the stacks. 

“The average colliery boiler plant receives as little 
attention from coal company officials as possible. While. 
admittedly the heart of the operation, such a plant. 
seems to be regarded as a necessary evil. As long as it: 
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delivers steam at a pressure sufficient to keep all engines 
and pumps moving, a foreman will not go near it. 

The class of labor employed is such that no refine- 
ments such as carbon-dioxide recorders to reveal stack 


losses, automatic balanced draft control, flow meters, ° 


ete., may be installed. Once out of repair, such devices 
are apt to remain so. As lasting economic results can 
be obtained in a boiler plant only through hard work 
and intelligent effort, the average colliery boiler must 
remain a mediocre performer, as this combination is 
almost impossible to obtain.” 

The second letter received is from a mechanical en- 
gineer of one of the large independent coal companies. 
It shows ideas somewhat different from those enunci- 
ated above. 

“In the operation of boiler plants the following objec- 
tives must be kept constantly in view if lasting success 
is to be attained: (1) Simplicity of construction and 
operation, (2) steaming capacity, (3) uniform opera- 
tion of the furnace, (4) a saving in fuel through the 
consumption of inferior grades of coal. 

“Any efficient type of boiler equipped with a dutch- 
oven furnace and dumping grates of the pin-hole, cor- 
rugated-surface type will, if properly hand fired, 
maintain low furnace velocities and provide perfect 
combustion without erosion or damage to the furnace 
lining. The cost of such equipment is far less than 
that of any other. Stoker installation is expensive and 
a large percentage of the mechanical parts are subject 
to the action of high temperatures. Stokers will not 
handle coal of many sizes and excess moisture must be 
removed from fuel that is to be stoker fired. 

“To insure perfect combustion, trained supervision is 
necessary. The human element is present just as it is 
in the plant fired by hand. Clinkers adhere to the side 
walls. In consequence where traveling grates are used 
the fire is disturbed and cold air enters the furnace. 





Boilers with 
Dutch Ovens 


At No. 2 shaft of 
the Kingston Coal 
Co. These boilers 
are of Babcock & 
Wilcox type, each 
300 hp. and operate 
at a 200-per cent 
rating. By building 
out the combustion 
chambers‘it is possi- 
ble to get an intense 
heat. unrelieved 
by the cooling 
effect of the boiler 
tubes. The coal is 
therefore burned at 
a high temperature. 
By this means it 
has been _ possible 
to get good results 
out of fuel that by 
reason of its fine- 
ness and of the 
high ash that in- 
evitably accompa- 
nies fine unwashed 
coal is difficult to 
burn satisfactorily. 
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With such a stoker, if the speed of travel is not care- 
fully regulated, either unconsumed carbon passes over 
the end of the grate or cold air enters the furnace, the 
fire bed having burned out before reaching the end of 
the grate. If the fire is to be given proper supervision 
and if clinkers are to be removed, the furnace doors will 
have to be opened almost as frequently as with hand 
firing. 

“The most efficient plant is a furnace equipped to burn 
pulverized or powdered fuel. In pulverized form all the 
combustible is burned. This is not possible in either 
hand- or stoker-fired plants. By the use of pulverized 
coal 15 to 30 per cent of the fuel can be saved. 

“No mechanical equipment is installed within such a 
furnace and there are no standby losses. If the furnace 
is properly proportioned the linings rarely need to be 
repaired. Furthermore, manual labor in firing is elimi- 
nated. Furnace temperatures are uniform and of about 
the same intensity as those obtained with liquid fuel. 
The investment necessary to install a pulverized fuel 
or stoker plant is, however, too high for the average 
mime. A dutch-oven installation is not expensive, the 
results obtained are good and when considered on a 
basis of equal efficiency, insurance, taxes, interest and 
cost of operation such a furnace is considerably less 
expensive than with those involving other methods of 
firing. 

“Exact draft control is not necessary if each boiler 
has its own stack. When, however, one stack is used 
for a number of boilers, the control of the draft becomes. 
highly important. 

“This company uses certain grades of fireclay and 
finds that they give results as good as high-temperature 
cement.” 

Thus do engineers differ. The following letter shows 
a still further divergence of ideas. This letter is from 
the combustion engineer of one of the large coal com- 
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panies all of whose plants are hand-fired, with the ex- 
ception of one which is fitted with Coxe stokers. 

“Maintenance and upkeep of the firebox depends upon 
many features of operation and construction as well 
as on the facility with which repairs are made as they 
become necessary. The harder a boiler is forced, the 
more intense is the combustion and the more rapid is 
the deterioration of the firebox. Especially is this true 
where chain grates, or what are commonly known as 
mechanical stokers, are employed, wherein the fuel is 
dry and fine and is fed into the furnace with a blast 
of air sufficient for its complete combustion. 

“In such installations it is not uncommon to obtain 
from 200 to 300 per cent of rating at times of peak 
load. Under such circumstances it is not unusual to 
melt the best grades of firebrick linings obtainable, 
while at all times the best materials that can be ob- 
tained are none too good for use in the construction of 
fireboxes. 


Favors RED BRICK FACED WITH FIREBRICK 


“In our hand-fired boilers, for the most part, the 
fireboxes are made with plain walls, laid up with red 
brick but faced with firebrick, header courses being 
used along the fuel bed. These fireboxes require but 
few repairs, the greatest deterioration occurring along 
the fire line. This is more pronounced with some fuels 
than with others. 

“Some furnaces are constructed with what is known 
as a dutch oven. This is in effect a brick arch over the 
front portion of the grate area and projecting outward 
in front of the boiler. These arches are in most cases 
sprung, but in some instances they are suspended. 

“Fireboxes equipped with chain grates are usually 
much longer or deeper than those for hand-fired boilers. 
They, like the dutch ovens, project out in front of the 
boiler. The protruding front end of the firebox has a 
roof composed of an arch of some form or other, as has 
the rear end also in the more modern installations. 

“Some people favor the sprung arch because it can 
be installed without special material. A lower initial 
cost is claimed for this construction as well as less 
expense of maintenance. However, with the sprung 
arch it is necessary to brace the skewbacks, or points of 
support, securely, and in my estimation a chain grate 
cannot be operated as satisfactorily with a sprung as 
with a flat suspended arch. 

“With the latter it is necessary to keep the iron and 
steel supporting members cool enough so that they will 
be unaffected by the heat. The protecting brickwork 
accordingly must not be allowed to deteriorate to such 
an extent as to overheat these supports or the whole 
arch will be ruined and require replacement at much 
expense. Besides the boiler will be put temporarily out 
of service. 

“With chain grates clinkers forming on the sides of 
the furnace along the fire line give much trouble and 
many expedients have been tried to overcome this dif- 
ficulty. I believe the use of silica brick at this point 
has proven conducive to satisfactory operation. 

“The forcing of boilers to high rating, with resultant 
higher temperatures, shortens the life of a firebox and 
increases the attention and expense that must be be- 
stowed upon this part of a boiler plant. Its limitations 
are dependent upon the conditions that are encountered 
at each individual boiler installation.” ; 

Different ideas exist as to the proper type of firebox 
and the measures necessary for its maintenance. The 
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following letter shows opinions varying somewhat fr, 
those that have preceded it. It also sets forth Bens 
results obtained from different types of boiler setae 
Table I lists the dimensions and types of the furuinas 
employed. 7 
TABLE I. TYPES AND DIMENSIONS OF ARCHES 
ANTHRACITE BOILER PLANT 


Sprung Arches—Hand-Fired Boilers 


Approximate Approximate 
Plant Width of Length of 
No. Furnace, Feet Arch, Feet 


IN AN 


Sprung Arches—Stoker-Fired Boilers 
Approximate 
Width of 
Furnace, Feet 


Approximate 
ength of 
Arch, Feet 


Plant 
No. 


7 6 
8 6 r 


Flat Suspended A rches—Stoker-Fired 
Boilers 


1 
1 
9 6 8 

“Installation No, 1 is under 293 hp. four-drum Stir. 
ling boilers fitted with double-arch or divided furnaces 
in fact, with two distinct furnaces per boiler. This 
plant burns culm and no serious trouble has been 
experienced carrying 175 per cent of rating. Repairs 
are negligible. Installation No. 2 is under a 150-hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox boiler with dutch oven. One plant 
is running at about 200 per cent of rating and no re- 
pairs to the arch proper have been made in eleven years, 

“No. 8 is under 400-hp. four-drum Stirling boilers, 
two furnaces or arches per boiler. No serious arch 
trouble has been experienced in nine years, when burn- 
ing a mixture of rice and barley. Difficulty recently 
was encountered, however, in burning higher-grade fuel. 
This plant runs at 130 per cent.rating. No. 4 is under 
300-hp. Babcock & Wilcox boilers running at 125 per 
cent of rating with dutch-oven furnaces. No serious 
trouble has been encountered since the side walls were 
properly buckstayed. This installation burns rice and 
barley coal. 

“Furnace No. 5 is under 311-hp. two-drum Stirling 
boilers fitted with a single furnace. This gave con- 
tinual trouble, and arrangements are now being made 
to divide the furnace. No. 6 is under a 400-hp. two- 
drum Stirling boiler, with a divided furnace. This unit 
is running at 125 per cent rating, burning barley coal. 
No serious trouble has been experienced. 


SPRUNG ARCHES STILL GOOD AFTER FIVE YEARS 


“Installation No. 7 is under 150-hp. Babcock & Wil- 
cox boilers. This is the extended type of furnace with 
Coxe stoker, burning barley and slush. No serious 
main-arch trouble has developed in five years. No. 8 
is under a 283-hp. four-drum Stirling boiler with 
divided furnace. A Coxe stoker is installed and the 
boiler operates at 125 per cent of rating. No serious 
arch trouble has been encountered in five years. Barley 
and slush are burned. Furnace No. 9 is under a 283-hp. 
four-drum Stirling boiler with divided furnace and 
Coxe stoker operating at 125 per cent rating. No re- 
pairs to the arch proper have been made in three to 
four years. 

“Repairs are made to the furnace side walls and door 
arches every three months, when the boilers are cleaned. 
In hand-fired furnaces this is necessary because clinkers 
form on the side walls and because of the action of 
the dump grate. Door arches are subject to shock 
caused by the slamming of the fire doors, to sudden and 
frequent changes in temperature and to the wear which 
fuel and fire tools cause when they come in contact with 
them. 

“Although in stoker-fired furnaces we place carbo- 
rundum brick in the side walls at tle grate level in order 
to prevent the formation of -clinkers, some deposits 
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nevertheless adhere to these brick and in time must 
be cleaned off. In doing this work the corners and 
edges of the bricks break off with the clinkers, making 
it necessary that they be renewed. 

“The width of the firebox and arch is as a rule fixed 
py the boiler width. A certain area of gas passage 
must be provided between the end of the arch and the 
tubes (in four-drum type Stirling boilers) to permit 
maximum combustion to be obtained. This fact limits 
the length of the arch. How high the arch should be 
placed above the grate is a question. I myself favor 
a design wherein the arch is reasonably close to the 
grate. The stoker manufacturers favor one which is 
set comparatively high, doubtless because a low arch 
and high combustion rate tend to create a plus pressure 
in the furnace, prematurely burning brickwork and 
stoker parts. 

“So far as the effect of hand or automatic regulation 
of stack dampers is concerned, a partly closed stack 
damper tends to create a pressure over the fire. This 
will naturally shorten the life of furnace brickwork, 
but the loss thus sustained is counterbalanced many 
times over by the saving in fuel effected through a 
lower velocity of gas travel. 

“In reference to the use of high-temperature cement, 
a filler or thin coat of this material is placed on the 
under surface of the arch. Side walls are filled with 
this cement, forming as nearly as possible a T-joint, 
so that the edges of the brick may be protected. The 
crown of the arch is grouted with a good coat of fireclay 
and high-temperature cement.” 


A Grinder That Can Be Used Wherever 
Alternating Current Is Available 


NEW 2-hp. alternating-current grinder mounted 
4. on a floor pedestal is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. As may be seen, this machine is fitted with 
a tool-tray, water pot and suitable tool rests, and the 
control switch is placed within easy reach of the oper- 
ator. The bench type is in all respects similar to the 
one here shown except that a bench stand replaces the 
pedestal. The shaft is hung in double-row ball bearings 
and the wheels are mounted 7 in. from the body of the 
motor casing, which 
facilitates grinding 
of large or irregu- 
larly shaped work. 
These tools are 
made for either 110-, 
220- or 440-volt 60- 
cycle current, either 
two- or three-phase. 
‘The wheels to which 
they are adapted are 
12 x 14 in. and are 
normally made one 
fine and one coarse. 
These grinders are 
better than those of 
belt-driven type in 
that no counter- 
shafts or belts are 
necessary and conse- 
quently a machine 
can be moved quickly 




















CURRENT DRIVEN GRINDER 

This machine can be moved to places 
P where a belt-driven tool would be 
amd easily to any _ useless. 
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point in the shop which necessity or convenience may 
dictate. This grinder is being manufactured by the 
Standard Electric Tool Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Belt-Driven Mine Pump Suited to Low Coal 


Fogo mine pump of somewhat unusual design 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. It is 
intended for use where headroom is scant and in the 
largest size the height is only 374 in. Its principal use 
will be in gathering, although it is built sufficiently 
heavy to operate against 175 to 200 ft. of head. 

This pump is extremely simple in design. The frame 
and cylinder is a single casting, which also contains the 
bearings and one cylinder head. This construction not 
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BELTED MINE PUMP FOR LOW HEAD ROOM 
Frame and cylinder form part of a single casting which also 
provides one of the cylinder heads. In consequence the pump is 
always well aligned. 


only minimizes packed joints but assures rigid align- 
ment of all working parts. The cylinder is either brass 
or bronze lined. ; 

Shafting of high-carbon open-hearth steel carrying 
cut gears, steel-rod guides, on which the crosshead 
slides on babbitted bearings, and cast connecting rods, 
both ends of which are provided with renewable bronze 
bushings, are some of the more important details of 
design. The piston rod is of steel, brass-cased. The 
air chambers are of low pattern and two in number, 
placed directly over the discharge valves. 

As may be seen in the illustration, these pumps are 
intended to be belt-driven, tight and loose pulleys being 
provided for this purpose. While the mine atmosphere 
usually is hard on a belt this arrangement permits 
keeping both pump and motor down to the level of the 
mine floor, These machines, produced in five sizes and 
two types and known as the Pyramid design, are built 
and sold by the Goulds Mfg. Co., of Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


USE OF THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE in mine-safety and 
mine-rescue work has been suggested to the U. 8. Bureau 
of Mines. High-power sending stations at the bureau’s 
experiment stations at Pittsburgh, Pa., and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, could broadcast messages to the various mine safety 
offices and cars stationed throughout the country. Field 
engineers of the bureau have reported that the ratio is 
already in wide use in the different mining centers. 
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Operators in Missouri Field Strip Beds Wherever Cover 
Does Not Exceed One Foot for Every Inch of Coal* 


Advancing Methods with Center Cut—Retreating System Demands Cars with 
Detachable Bodies and Crane—Ways of Starting to Remove Cover with 
Different Depths of Overburden—Three-Eighths of Coal Already Mined 


By WILLIAM W. WEIGELt 
Rolla, Mo. 


out are used in the Minden district of Missouri 
which might be termed appropriately the advancing 
and retreating methods. The first appears to be that 
more generally favored, especially where irregular ex- 
tensions of the stripped area do not have to be operated. 
In the advancing system the work is started near the 
tipple and is extended away from it. To avoid frequent 
moves as long a cut as possible is desirable. The cut, 
therefore, usually is run the full length of the property. 
The direction of the boundaries and the lay of railroads, 
among other considerations which are less important, 
determine the direction of the crosscuts and the tipple. 
In the advancing system the track for the coal cars is 
carried in the bottom of the pit, and a cut for the track 
must be kept open running from the working cut to the 
tipple. At this cut the track turns both ways, and for 
this reason this method of working has been dubbed the 
Tee system. Some mines, however, have a track at the 
side. At most of the mines the track is carried from 
the bottom of the cut by a slope extending from the 
top of the tipple, a trestle being built to that structure 
from the point where the slope reaches the surface of 
the ground. 


I: general two systems of strip mining and plant lay- 


GETTING THE SHOVEL DOWN TO THE COAL 


At some of the mines, however, where the railroad is 
directly adjacent to the coal area, the track runs over 
the surface before descending to the coal level by a 
steep grade. The first work in starting a pit is to dig 
this slope. This is done by hand and wagon and is ex- 
tended by these means till enough room is made for the 
operation of a mechanical shovel. Bringing the shovel 
down to the coal level always is a difficult and tedious 
operation. Usually the excavator has to be more or less 
dismantled for this purpose and has to be recon- 
structed when in place. Even then it has to be placed 
on skids and lowered with the aid of jacks. 

The through cut is started by one of several methods, 
which one depending largely on the thickness of the 
overburden to be removed. Where the cover is thin 
the best method is to deposit material stripped over the 
material which will later form the second cut. The coal 
having been mined and removed from the area of the 
first cut, the second cut of dirt with its covering of 
material from the first excavation is deposited behind 
the shovel in the pit first dug. In Missouri this method 
is not used to any extent, as the cover is too thick. Coal 
with less than 12 ft. of cover rarely is stripped in the 
Pittsburg field because the coal is of poor quality 





*Extracted from Bulletin 4, Vol. 5, of School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, University of Missouri. This book contains a ful) 
extremely interesting and capable review of mining and mine con- 
ditions throughout the State of Missouri. 
+Assistant in mining, University of Missouri. 


wherever the cover is no thicker. At some mines large 
areas have been found where the coal was so dead ag to 
be unsalable. The chief advantage of this method is 
that all the coal is recovered. None is lost by being 
buried with the cover unstripped. 

The system which is used almost exclusively is one 
adapted to the general thickness of the overburden, 
which is from 12 to 25 ft. The dirt taken from the cut 
simply is piled back on unstripped ground, causing the 
coal under the area thus covered to be lost, for the cost 
of handling such a large quantity of dirt twice would be 
prohibitive. 

If the cover is over 25 ft. thick the height to which 
the dirt must be piled on the natural surface becomes 
excessive. In this case a cut is made in the same man- 
ner as in the foregoing method except that only half the 
cover is taken off. Then adjoining this cut a second cut 
is made to the full depth of the coal, the dirt being piled 
in the half cut. This method causes the loss of still 
more coal but avoids the necessity of using top-heavy 
shovels with extra-long booms. 

After the property has been opened by running a 
through cut by one of these systems, the cut being 
extended to the full length of the property, the shovel 
reverses, working back in the opposite direction on 
another cut. The coal having been removed, the dirt is 
piled in the former cut. The work then consists simply 
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TEE PLAN OF STRIPPING IN THE MINDEN DISTRICT 

This is the advancing method of mining. A roadway has been 
maintained from the tipple to the working cut and this consti- 
tutes one of the drawbacks of this manner of operating. 
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FIRST CUT, WHERE COVER IS UNDER FIFTEEN FEET 


cut is made to the coal, the cover being piled back 
aatike ares which will later constitute the second cut. In mak- 
ing the second cut all this has to be reshoveled into the area oc- 
ns ed by the first cut. This double shoveling is expensive but 
es coal. Only with low cover is this system feasible. 


of working back and forth across the property, taking 
successive cuts, in each case piling the dirt in the 
previous cut after the coal has been mined. This is 
known as “course-stacking.” | 

The aim in laying out the property is to have as long 
and straight a cut as possible. Shovels are not adapted 
to making curves or working out odd corners. Some- 
times, however, conditions compel the working of such 
places and much ingenuity often is displayed in un- 
covering advantageously the coal in these corners. 

The various units of the organization—the overbur- 
den shovel, the loader and the car service—should so 
work that the shovel will not be kept waiting for dirt 
room. Several shifts often are lost for this reason. 
Sometimes it is necessary to run the shovel clear to the 
other end of the cut before dirt room is open. More 
commonly the loader is close behind the shovel, and two 
shifts are lost, in which the shovel is shoved forward to 
the face, the loader working in beside it. 


For SAFETY KEEP SHOVEL FROM COAL LOADER 


Running the loader close to the shovel is objectionable 
for two reasons: First, many accidents are caused by 
this practice; second, there is no reserve of coal, and if 
the shovel is idle the loader is rendered idle also. One 
company, by running the shovel at top speed, keeps a 
large reserve of coal always at hand. By transferring 
the loader back and forth, which is easily done, the 
caterpillar machines especially being readily moved, the 
shovel rarely need be made to wait for dirt room and 
accidents are avoided. The chief disadvantage of this 
delay in lifting the coal is that washes from the soil 
banks may spoil the fuel. 

A retreating system used by one company has no- 
table advantages. The first cut is started in that part 
of the property most remote from the railroad and is 
carried back toward the tipple. The track is not laid in 
the pit but along the side. Cars with detachable bodies 
are used. These bodies are picked off the track by a 
crane located in the bottom of the pit and swung down 
to the loader. 
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FIRST CUT WITH COVER UNDER TWENTY-FIVE FEET 

Here the cover from the first cut is placed over good coal near 
the boundary and is never recovered. A strip of coal 60 ft. wide 
is lost. 
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The chief advantage of this system is that the center 
cut for the track is avoided. With the center cut dirt 
which should be piled in the area of the track is some- 
times disposed of with difficulty where the cover is thick 
and the adjacent spoil banks are accordingly high. 
Only one locomotive is required when the car bodies are 
spotted by the crane, but the potential capacity of the 
equipment is lowered, as time is lost in transferring 
cars, and many more men are required, as the cars on 
the bank have to be steadied. Furthermore, a crane- 


* man and helper must be employed, but these take the 


place of the extra locomotive crew. 

The district has almost standardized as to the means 
of excavation, revolving steam shovels being used with 
the 300-ton size, with the 4-yd. bucket as the favorite. 
Larger sizes—up to 350 tons—are being introduced. 
One mine replaced an 8-yd. bucket by one holding only 
6 yd., regarding the former as too large. Those mines 
in Kansas that are located close to Pittsburg can avail 
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FIRST CUT WHERE COVER EXCEEDS TWENTY-FIVE FEET 


Here the first cut is 20 ft. deep and does not reach the coal. 
It is piled over coal that is never recovered. The second cut is 
piled where the first has been removed and the coal under the 
first cut also is lost. An area of coal 115 ft. wide is entirely 
wasted by this method. 


themselves of purchased electric power and are buying 
electrical equipment. As yet only two mines in Missouri 
have been so equipped. One of these uses an electric 
shovel. 

The advantages of the electric shovel are leading to 
its further employment. By its use the crew is reduced 
by two men and often three. These are the firemen and 
the coal loaders serving the shovel. To supply coal for 
the furnace on the steam shovel pot holes are shot in the 
coal seam and the excessive quantity of powder used in 
this operation greatly shatters the remaining coal. 
With an electric shovel there is no need to disturb the 
coal, which, furthermore, is not littered with ashes from 
the shovel furnace and is cleaner in consequence. 

The shovels will make a cut 75 ft. wide, but this is 
rarely done. The usual width is from 60 to 65 ft. This 
width of cut is better suited to the coal loader and 
avoids the possibility of burying a narrow strip of coal 
between cuts. 

The standard crew for a steam shovel is eight men—- 
an engineer, a craneman, an oiler, a fireman and four 
groundmen working on the track and obtaining coal for 
the shovel. For a mine having a capacity of over 350 
tons per day, in the usual thickness of cover, it is neces- 
sary to run the shovel two shifts per day, which, of 
course, makes two crews obligatory. 

Although not general practice, the use of shots to 
break up the cover ahead of the shovel much increases. 
its capacity and reduces the wear upon it. The shale 
immediately overlying the coal is rather hard, although 
the shovel will dig through it. One company has 
greatly increased the shovel capacity by the use of 
dynamite. Two-inch holes are drilled with a churn 
drill, three across the cut*in rows about 30 ft. apart. 
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“4 This represents a pit in full working order. The shovel is 
course stacking.” When the work is fully started no coal—at 
least practically speaking—is lost. 


These are squibbed with two charges of four, eight or 
sixteen sticks of dynamite. The holes are then each 
loaded with the remainder of a 50-lb. box and all three 
holes shot together with electric detonators. 

Mechanical loaders are the latest development in the 
field. One such machine with two men—the operator 
and foreman—completely replaces a large number of 
men loading by hand. In addition the complicated 
system of sidings and switches that is necessary with 
hand loading is replaced by a single track. With these 
loaders the full 65-ft. cut can be cleaned up with one 
operation, but it is customary to take the cut in two 
parts, one-half with the track on the coal and the other 
with the track on the bottom. 

Both forward- and backward-dump scoops are used, 
but the first is the more general. Both wheel and cater- 
pillar tread are used. The caterpillar tread is prefer- 
able on rough pit floors although not so stable as the 
wheel type. 

EACH ScCOoOPFUL Is INSPECTED 


Unfortunately mechanical loaders do not produce as 
clean coal as can be loaded by hand, but the saving in 
labor more than compensates for this. The loading of 
dirty coal can be largely avoided by posting a man at the 
head of the scoop to pick it over and to signal the opera- 
tor to dump the load on one side if the shovel makes a 
cut into a horseback. 

Loaders will dig unshot coal, but the wear is so exces- 
sive that coal is rarely dug without prior shooting. 
Hand augers 13 in. in diameter are used to drill holes 
on 12-ft. centers. The holes are loaded with black 
powder in rather heavy charges. Excessive quantities 
of powder are used, as little attention is paid to tamping 
and the charges are large. The heavy charges tend to 
produce a large quantity of slack. 
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RETREATING SYSTEM OF STRIPPING COAL 


Here the furthest coal is taken first. The track from the tipple 
is laid on the surface of the ground and a crane in the pit takes 
the detachable bodies of cars off a track laid along the edge of the 
working face and places them where the loader can fill them. 
They are then lifted to their proper place over the car trucks and 
secured in place. This plan lowers the capacity of the strip pit. 
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All the mines use end-dump 3-ton cars, although, as 
actually loaded, they often hold less than 2 tons. Most 
of them are of wood, but steel bodies are finding more 
favor. The cars with detachable bodies for the retreat. 
ing system have tracks provided with U-shaped supports 
fitting into channel irons of the steel frame of the car 
body. Standard industrial steam locomotives are used 
for motive power. The rail weights vary from 30 to 50 
lb. The track gage is 42 in. 

Little seepage comes into the pits from adjoining 
areas because the clay and shale cover over the coa] does 
not pass water readily. Little water also comes from 
old strippings into the pit as the banks near the work. 
ing cut are the highest. At many mines small steam 
pumps provide for drainage, the lower parts of the old 
stripped cut acting as sumps. If the pump is close to 
the tipple and power house a steam line is run to it. I¢ 
not, a small vertical boiler is installed nearby. 

Owing to the low lift on the water, the use of cen- 
trifugal pumps is quite general. Small units are driven 
by gasoline engines mounted on trucks. These serve as 
auxiliaries to carry water to the main sump. In some 
mines a direct-connected motor-driven centrifugal pump 
is used. Should streams or creeks be encountered they 
are temporarily diverted till cut through. Where they 
have to be carried over the cut made for the center 
track, aqueduct bridges are used. 

The cars on being pulled to the top of the slope are 
dumped automatically. All the mines use shaker screens 
of suspended type and from three to five sizes are made, 
A three-size tipple will make coal which will pass 
through 13-in. and 3-in. openings, shipping all over 
these sizes as lump. A five-size tipple will make ?-, 12-, 
23- and 33-in. coal and ship the rest as a separate size. 
No coal is hand picked on the tipple, but some companies 
have men on the lump cars who remove dirty coal. No 
coal is crushed. 


As MINED THE COAL Is FINE 


About 40 per cent of the coal passes through the 2-in. 
screen; 30 per cent through the 3-in. screen and over 
the 14; and 30 per cent passes over the 3-in. screens, 
The power plants are, of course, small. Two 54-in. 
return-tubular boilers usually provide all the steam 
needed. At some mines marine boilers of from 9-ft. to 
12-ft. diameter are used. The tendency is to discard the 
boilers and use them only in case of an emergency. 

The economic limit for stripping the Weir-Pittsburg 
lower seam, which is the only seam mined, is between 30 
and 35 ft. As most of the coal territory in Barton 
County—the Minden area—is under less cover than that 
stated most of the coal is stripped. In 1919 only four 
shaft mines were being operated on the Missouri side 
of the field. The coal runs from 30 to 33 in. in thick- 
ness. The area covered by coal is about 23 square miles. 
Out of the 66,240,000 tons available about 12,000,000 
tons have been mined or lost, leaving about 54,000.000 
still untouched. 


ENDURANCE TESTS OF STORAGE BATTERIES for use in per- 
missible mine locomotives, made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines at Pittsburgh, Pa., indicate that the battery cells at 
present supplied for mine locomotives have sufficient me- 
chanical endurance to withstand the ordinary jolts they are 


likely to receive in service. It appears probable that no 
great hazard will result from the use of properly installed 
and cared-for batteries in permissible locomotives. Details 
of these endurance tests are given in Serial 2358, just issued 
by the Bureau of Mines. 
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Advancing vs. Retreating Plan in Mining Coal 


Advancing Plan of Mining Not Economical — Experi- 
ments Tried and Abandoned for the Retreating Method — 
Refutes Idea of Foreign Mining Men Being Prejudiced 


OR some time past, I have been try- 

ing to find opportunity to comment 
on the letter of James F. Gamille, which 
appeared in Coal Age, Feb. 23, p. 332. 

Writing on the subject of “Economy 
in Mining Coal,” it is amusing to find 
an unqualified endorsement of the ad- 
vancing system of mining, as being both 
economical and bringing the largest 
returns in the quickest time. It is 
quite true that the advancing system 
does bring quicker returns on the in- 
vestment than is possible in the re- 
treating system of mining; but how 
about the relative economy of these 
two methods. 

Had that writer been able to put his 
idea into practice, as he says an op- 
portunity never presented itself for 
so doing, I have no doubt it would have 
changed his mind. Inasmuch as that 
was not the case, however, a little 
of the experience of others, along that 
line, may prove of benefit to him. 

On several occasions I have had the 
opportunity of observing the disastrous 
results that so often follow the adop- 
tion of the advancing system in mining 
coal. One place, in particular was at 
a mine of the Berwind White Coal Com- 
pany. 

ADVANCING METHOD FAILS AND THE 

RETREATING METHOD ADOPTED 


It is hardly necessary to remark here 
that the mines of that company are 
the most up-to-date of any like opera- 
tions in this country. In the instance 
to which I refer, the mine was opened 
and worked on the advancing system, 
with the result that the company paid 
dearly for the experiment. Now, the 
headings are driven to the boundary, 
before any rooms are turned away. 

On the present retreating plan, when 
the entries have reached the boundary, 
five or six rooms are turned off, driven 
up and the pillars worked back on an 
angle that experience has shown to be 
the best in causing the roof to cave. 

Working under 500 or 600 ft. of 
cover, with 50 or 60 ft. of sandrock, 
immediately overlaying the coal and a 
soft fireclay bottom, is quite a differ- 
ent proposition from working under 
50 to 100 ft. of cover and a slate 
roof. 

Perhaps Mr. Gamille fails to realize 
that conditions in American mining, in 
this respect, are not different from 


the conditions in other countries. Let 
me say, here, that miners in other coun- 
tries never lose sight of the economical 
idea; but, instead, it is thoroughly in- 
stilled into their minds, both at work 
and at home. Economy is the watch- 
word. 

It is my good fortune to belong to 
that class of old-country miners, whom 
he regards as “men of one idea,” add- 
ing that “it is difficult to impress them 
with the advantage of a new plan.” I 
am proud to say that my eighteen or 
twenty years experience, in English 
mines, has been of untold benefit to me 
in America. 

There are doubtless hundreds of other 
men, holding positions high in author- 
ity in this country, who can say the 
same thing. Instead of being preju- 
diced, their past has made them men 
of expediency, which fact is largely re- 
sponsible for their being here and 
working in American mines. 

Indiana, Pa. THOMAS HOGARTH. 





Opinions of Firebosses 


Opinions differ in regard to some points 
but most agree that the character of 
a fireboss will prove his surest safe- 
guard when his marks have been 
destroyed by a roof fall. 


N MY opinion, the question pre- 

sented by the Halvetia fireboss, Coal 
Age, March 30, p. 538, suggests the 
need of shorter runs for firebosses in 
making the morning examination. 

The very fact that a heavy fall of 
roof occurred shortly after the place 
was examined by this fireboss is evi- 
dence that his visit to the place was 
hurriedly made and the time did not 
permit of a sufficiently thorough in- 
spection of the roof, which would have 
revealed its dangerous condition. That 
being the case, the examination he 
made did not comply with the chief in- 
tention of the law, which was to safe- 
guard the miner who would enter later 
for work. 


WHAT THE EXAMINATION MEANS 


First of all, an official examination 
of a working place means an expert de- 
cision as to whether any special danger 
exists therein. While the placing of a 
mark and the date at the working face 
of a place examined is only secondary, 
it is necessary as evidence that the re- 














quired visit was made, even though it 
failed of its real purpose. 

A few years ago, I had a somewhat 
similar experience in a Pennsylvania 
shaft. In that mine, triple entries 
paralleled the Monongahela River and, 
owing to the water seeping through the 
strata, it was impossible to make a 
chalk mark on the walls that would be 
fairly visible to the miner when he 
entered for work. 


INSPECTOR THREATENS PROSECUTION OF 
FIREBOSS, NoT FINDING His MARK 


The state inspector threatened to 
prosecute me, because he failed to find 
such mark as evidence of my having 
examined those headings that morning. 
He allowed that the place was wet, but 
claimed that my common sense should 
have told me to use a board on which 
to place the mark and set it along the 
rib or at the face of the coal. 

It was some time before he could be 
convinced that I had performed my 
duty; but he was finally persuaded by 
what proof I could present and the 
statements of others regarding my 
faithfulness and the matter was pre- 
vented from going to court. 

The Halvetia fireboss should not be 
too harshly criticised, particularly if 
this is the first evidence of his failure 
to carefully examine the working 
places in his charge. His marks in ad- 
joining places and on the tops of falls 
should be checked up and if found 
properly dated his word should be ac- 
cepted without question. 

Pikeville, Ky. GEORGE EDWARDS. 





HE question of exonerating a fire- 

boss when a fall has occurred in a 
working place, in a portion of the mine 
in his charge, and the miner working 
that place is severely burned, by ignit- 
ing the gas while trying to find the fire- 
boss’ mark, may be a difficult question 
to decide. 

Consider, for a moment, the miner’s 
responsibility in the matter. On enter- 
ing his place he finds a heavy fall at 
the face and, notwithstanding, proceeds 
to creep around the fall or go over it, 
as the case may be, to see if the fire- 
boss had left his mark at the face. 


MINER TO BLAME FOR His INJURIES 


In my opinion, the miner should have 
returned at once and reported the con- 
dition of his place to the mine boss or 
one of his assistants and should not 
have attempted to go around or over 
the fall to look for any mark by the 
fireboss. It is my belief that this 
miner was himself to blame for being. 
burned. He should have known the 
danger of proceeding to examine such 
a place with an open light. - 
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Regarding the fireboss, let me say if 
he is a conscientious fellow, he will 
doubtless have the confidence of the 
mine boss and that will go far in his 
favor. In other words, his record in 
the past will be strong evidence that 
he did not fail in his duty in this in- 
stance. 


COMMON PRACTICE OF FIREBOSSES IN 
EXAMINATION OF MINES 


Assume for example that this acci- 
dent occurred in, say the third room on 
a pair of headings. Starting his ex- 
amination, the fireboss enters the first 
room, which we will say is 200 ft. deep; 
and, passing through the breakthrough, 
he examines the face of the second 
room, which may be 175 ft. deep. Again 
passing through the breakthrough into 
the third room, which is 160 ft. deep, 
he continues in this manner to examine 
the face of each room, only returning 
to the entry when he reaches rooms 
that have not been driven far enough 
for a breakthrough. 

I believe this is a common practice 
with firebosses; it was the plan I fol- 
lowed myself when firebossing. When 
following the face from room to room, 
in this manner, it is quite possible that 
the fall may have started back a short 
distance from the face and was missed 
by the fireboss passing through the 
breakthroughs. 


EXONERATES THE FIREBOSS 


In my opinion, taking everything 
into consideration, there is no reason 
why this fireboss should not be exoner- 
ated and the miner severely blamed for 
proceeding over or beyond the fall 
when he entered his room for work. 
What good would it have done him to 
have found the fireboss mark at the 
face? It would not have increased his 
own safety. As required by law, he 
should have reported the condition at 
once to the mine foreman or one of his 
assistants. A careful man would not 
have thought of trying to get to the 
face when his way was blocked by a 
fall. W. W. HuNTER. 

Vincennes, Ind. 


EGARDING the marking of a 

place examined by a fireboss, it 
has been our custom to use two marks. 
At the face, our firebosses mark the 
date and again, at a point about 10 ft. 
outby from the last open cut-through, 
they leave another mark on the track 
tie. 

If the place examined is all right he 
marks the tie “O.K.” and the date. He 
may have found a little gas that he 
has brushed out of the place. Then, 
he marks the tie “gas” and “fan,” 
which means that the miner must do a 
little fanning himself to brush away 
any gas that may have accumulated 
since. 

All of our miners would know that 
any fall of roof they might find on en- 
tering their place had occurred since 
the fireboss made his examination, un- 
less his mark showed on the face of the 
fall. In any case, however, a miner 
should know that it would be very un- 
wise for him to proceed further, until 
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the place had been inspected again and 
found safe. 


UNSAFE ACT OF MINER 


It was certainly a very unsafe thing 
for this miner, on seeing the fall, to 
proceed to look for the fireboss mark 
at the face. The fact that the law re- 
quires the fireboss to leave a mark 
should be sufficient warning to any 
miner to make no attempt, himself, to 
get past or over a fall. 

Judging from the facts as they have 
been given in this case, I would not con- 
sider that any blame attached to the 
fireboss for the injury of this miner. 
Certainly, he had no one to blame but 
himself when he went beyond the fall, 
which he should have known had oc- 
curred since the fireboss was there. 

The use of two marks, one at the 
face and one outby a distance, should 
appeal to most men as being the safest 
method to adopt. If I am not mistaken 
the Pennsylvania law requires the 
mark to be made at the face and on the 
rib. However, the marks in the adjoin- 
ing places should leave no doubt that 
the fireboss had been in this place 
also. Gas Boss. 

Worley, Ky. 


ERMIT me to express my view of 

the “Question for Firebosses,” that 
appeared in Coal Age, March 30, p. 538, 
where a roof fall occurred after the 
fireboss had made his examination and 
destroyed his mark left at the face. 

As a fireboss, I once had an experi- 
ence much the same as here described. 
My section of the mine gave off gas 
occasionally, but there was an ample 
supply of air to take care of that con- 
dition. One morning, after having 
made my examination and reported 
everything safe for work, I was much 
surprised, on returning to the mine 
after breakfast, to find that the last 
entry I had examined had caved and 
the men who worked there were wait- 
ing for me. 

Finding there was no further danger, 
I took one of the men with me over the 
fall to the face of the heading to show 
him my mark and satisfy him that I 
had been there before and examined 
the place, as required by law. I know 
the men never doubted my word as I 
had always done my duty faithfully. 


RECORD OF FAITHFUL WoRK SUREST 
SAFEGUARD OF FIREBOSS 


Let me say here, that conscientious 
work is the fireboss’ surest safeguard 
when an unforeseen accident occurs. 
The fireboss is then given the benefit 
of the doubt. 

On the other hand, a fireboss that 
performs his work carelessly or ne 
glects his duty should be sufficiently 
punished by the thought that he had 
been the cause of injury or loss of life 
to others. In my own case I could 
suffer no greater punishment. 

Where a mine is generating gas in 
sufficient quantity, the law requires the 
mine foreman and fireboss to see that 
safety lamps are used for the protec- 
tion of the men, for whose safety they 
are responsible. THOMAS KERR. 

Worthington, Pa. 
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peda fully acquainted with the 

troubles encountered by a fireboss 
I have studied carefully over the ques. 
tion of what the law should require 
every fireboss to do when he has ex. 
amined a place, whether or not he has 
found it to be dangerous. 

I am not acquainted with the Penn. 
sylvania law on this point, but believe 
it must state that the fireboss shall 
leave some other mark than that on the 
face of the coal. Where the law only 
requires the fireboss to mark the face 
of the coal any miner is liable to be 
burned on entering his place and look- 
ing for the mark. 


TENNESSEE LAW REQUIRES DANGER 
BoARD PLACED AT SAFE DISTANCE 


On this point, the Tennessee Mining 
Law requires a gas boss who finds 
danger in a working place, to bar the 
entrance, or to place an obstruction at 
a safe distance from where the danger 
is found. At that point, also, he must 
place a board on which he marks what 
kind of danger he found. 

The law adds, “Such obstruction shall 
be sufficient notice to all persons not to 
pass, except it be in the presence of the 
mine or gas boss and, then, only for the 
purpose of removing the danger found 
to exist there.” (Sec. 20). In my 
opinion, this should be the requirement 
in every state mining law. 

Crawford, Tenn. Oscar H. Jongs. 


[The Bituminous Mine Law of Penn- 
sylvania (Art. 5, Sec. 1) requires the 
fireboss to leave his mark, “at the face 
and side of every place examined [to- 
gether] with the date of the examina- 
tion.” The only safe practice for a 
fireboss to follow is to place a second 
mark in each working place examined. 
EpITor. ] 





Realizing on Mining Investment 


Mismanagement of the mine due to 
various causes—Plan of mine must 
be adapted to conditions—Public de- 
mands cheaper fuel—Superintendent ~ 
responsible for damage to mine. 


ANY letters in Coal Age have 

referred recently to the matter of 
realizing on the investment, in the 
working of a coal mine. Attention has 
been drawn, by different writers, to the 
responsibilities that rest on the should- 
ers of mine superintendents, in respect 
to the proper working of the mine. 

The story has been told of dissatisfied 
mine foremen who wilfully neglect their 
duties and give no attention to the 
future development of a mine required 
to maintain the daily output, but devote 
their energies to producing cheap coal 
in order to make a record for them- 
selves, regardless of the burden thus 
thrown on the foremen who must follow 
them. 

Mismanagement in mining is due to 
various causes. It may be that the 
foreman in charge, having a farsighted 
intelligence with reference to making 
an extraordinary record for producing 
cheap coal, is able to estimate how long 
he can stay at the game and then get 
away before the tonnage begins to drop. 

One writer has rightly stated that 
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the fault of this condition lies at the 
door of the mine superintendent. If 
that official is wideawake, no foreman 
can play that game and get away with 
it safely. More than once it has 
happened, however, that the superin- 
tendent is as heedless to the welfare of 
the mine as the tricky foreman. 


FOREMAN’S GAME TO SUPPLANT 
His SUPERINTENDENT FAILS 


One instance that I recall resulted 
in both the superintendent and the mine 
foreman being discharged, when it was 
found that they were equally to blame 
for the deplorable condition that was 
found to exist in the mine. In attempt- 
ing to gain the superintendent’s place 
for himself, the wily foreman’s plan 
for his own future protection entrapped 
both himself and the superintendent. 

The mine was found to be in an ex- 
ceptionally deplorable condition. There 
was water standing on the motor roads, 
loose slate hanging in the air-courses 
and travelingways; a number of stop- 
pings had not been built and others 
were leaking air, all of which made it 
a difficult job for a new mine foreman, 
who would be compelled to face a heavy 
cost-sheet for some time to come. 

At the same time, the future develop- 
ment of the mine, in the way of driving 
entries, but turning no rooms on them, 
had not been neglected. The tricky 
foreman had arranged this for his own 
protection, to enable him to secure a 
good tonnage when assuming the super- 
intendent’s place for which he had laid 
his plans. 


PLAN OF MINE IMPORTANT TO REALIZE 
QuIcK RETURNS 


In respect to realizing quick returns 
on the money invested in a coal-mining 
proposition, the plan'of mining must 
be laid out with that end in view. The 
plan adopted must be such as to con- 
form to the requirements, which can 
only be determined after a careful 
study of local conditions. 

The advancing system of mining, of 
course, offers the greatest inducement 
for quick returns. If this plan is 
adopted, however, the work must be 
carefully laid out and closely watched 
if trouble is to be avoided in the future 
development of the mine. 

Today, the public are demanding 
cheaper fuel. In order to meet this de- 
mand, almost every superintendent and 
foreman is busy on his own plans; and 
many of these can only be considered as 
jokes, little thought being given to the 
results that are sure to follow, affect- 
ing the economy of operation. 

As has been remarked by another 
writer, “Because a plan has proved suc- 
cessful in one mine or district, is no 
reason to assume it will be like success- 
ful in another undertaking.” Just here 
is where many operations have failed. 

In the majority of cases, failures of 
this kind may be the result of an in- 
born prejudice on the part of the mine 
foreman; and whether he is English; 
Scotch, Welsh or American, makes 
little difference. The mine superin- 
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tendent is responsible for the mistake 
of adopting any plan not suitable. 

One important matter to be borne in 
mind is the need of concentration of the 
work so as to reduce the cost for time 
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and labor on the part of every one con- 
cerned. Attention has already been 
drawn to this point and I need not go 
further than to emphasize it. 

Central City, Ky. OsTEL BULLOCK. 
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High vs. Low Voltage in Coal-Mining Practice 


Safety the First Consideration jn Choice of Mine Voltage 
—High-Tension Currents Adapted to Long-Distance 
Power Transmission—Low Voltage Safest Underground 


LTHOUGH quite familiar with the 
theoretical advantages and disad- 

vantages involved in the use of 500 
volts, over a 250-volt current, in coal- 
mining practice, we could not wholly 
satisfy a recent questioner, who is a 
well known coal-mining man and 
wanted us to tell him which of these 
two voltages would give him the most 
practical results in the mine, and which 
would be the most advisable to employ, 
in the daily operation of a coal mine. 

There is, of course, less copper re- 
quired to transmit a 500-volt current a 
given distance than is necessary in the 
use of 250 volts; but, against this, 
there must be urged the consideration 
of the safety of the men and security 
of the mine, which may prove of first 
importance, even from the standpoint 
of economy in operation. We shall be 
glad to see this question discussed in 
Coal Age, believing that some interest- 
ing and valuable points would thus be 
developed. WILLIAM L. MOORHEAD, 
Moorhead Electric Machinery Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





In the equipment of a mine electri- 
cally, the safety of the men employed 
and the security of the property be- 
come the first consideration in the 
choice of a working voltage. Present- 
day practice shows an almost invari- 
able preference for a comparatively 
low voltage, and most mines are now 
operating on 250-volt circuits. 


ECONOMY REQUIRES THAT HIGH 
VOLTAGE BE USED 


As is well known economy of copper 
requires a higher voltage where the 
electric current is to be transmitted 
any considerable distance into a mine. 
For that purpose, a 500-volt circuit is 
commonly employed, on most power 
lines using direct current, for distribu- 
tion in the mine; but such high-tension 
conductors require to be carefully safe- 
guarded or protected to avoid the con- 
tact of men and animals at work in 
the mine. 

In the electrical equipment of a large 
mine, where electricity is to be used 
to operate machines for drilling and 
cutting the coal, as well as to drive 


the motors on haulage locomotives, it 
is usual to install an alternating-cur- 
rent generator, in the powerhouse, 
capable of supplying a comparatively 
small current at a very high voltage. 

For example, a 100-hp. generator can 
be installed to supply a current of, 
say 33 amp. at 2,300 volts. This will 
greatly reduce the cost for copper, in 
transmitting this current one or more 
miles. At the mine, a transformer is 
used to reduce this high voltage and a 
converter is employed to change the 
A-C to D-C current, for distribution 
in the mine. 

There are instances where it may be 
preferable to use a 500-volt circuit on 
the haulage road, particularly in mines 
where men and animals are not per- 
mitted to enter on such roads. Owing 
to the necessity, however, of men and 
animals crossing these roads, at dif- 
ferent points in the mine, the safest 
practice is to employ a pressure not ex- 
ceeding 250 volts. 


CAUTION Is THE BEST SAFEGUARD 
THAT CAN BE DEVISED 


It is often argued, with some truth, 
that a 500-volt circuit is actually safer 
to employ than a current of 250 volts. 
It is explained that men, knowing that 
contact with a high-tension wire means 
instant death, while contact with a low- 
tension wire means only a more-or-less 
violent shock, are more careful to avoid 
contact with the former wire. 

As a result of this extra caution in 
the presence of high-tension wires, it 
is claimed by some there are actually 
more accidents that occur in the use of 
low-voltage, D-C currents, than where 
A-C current is employed in a mine. 

Notwithstanding this claim, which 
has not been fully substantiated in all 
respects, however, the general prefer- 
ence is for the use of a comparatively 
low voltage in the mine. It should be 
remarked, here, that every precaution 
must be taken to safeguard mine work- 
ers where mines are electrically 
equipped. The entire installation should 
be committed into the hands of a com- 
petent mine electrician who is familiar 
with mining conditions and the re- 
quirements. 
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Tennessee Mine Foremen’s Examination, 


Knoxville, May 30-June 1, 1922 


(Class A and B Questions) 


QUESTION—What are the require- 
ments, if any, to be eligible to hold a 
mine foreman’s certificate in this state? 

ANSWER—The Tennessee Mining Law 
(Sec. 14) requires applicants for cer- 
tificate to give satisfactory evidence, 
to the Board of Examiners, in respect 
to good conduct, honesty, capability 
and sobriety, and pay an examination 
fee of $5 and another fee of $5 for the 
issuance and registration of the cer- 
tificate. 


QUESTION—What penalties, if any, 
does the state mining law prescribe for 
the mine foreman who fails to do his 
duty while in charge of a mine? 

ANSWER—The law provides (Sec. 
31), for any violation of its require- 
ments, by any person, a fine not less 
than $50 or more than $500 and costs 
and imprisonment, at the discretion of 
the court. 

QUESTION—What duties does the law 
require of miners while working in the 
coal mines of this state and what are 
the penalties, if any, for miners who 
violate the law or fail to discharge their 
duties? 

ANSWER—The law (Sec. 31) makes it 
the duty of every miner to take down 
loose material and securely prop the 
roof, in his working place, when or- 
dered to do so by the foreman. The 
law provides a fine of from $50 to 
$100, together with costs and imprison- 
ment, at the discretion of the court, 
for neglecting or refusing to obey the 
orders of the superintendent or fore- 
man; or for knowingly injuring any 
water gage, instrument, air-course, 
ventilating apparatus, door or brattice; 
or for interfering with the ventilation 
in an airway, or the operation of any 
machinery for hoisting or drainage; 
or for entering any portion of the mine 
protected by a danger signal, or per- 
forming any wilful act endangering the 
life or health of persons working in the 
mine or the security of the property. 


QUESTION—Name the different gases 
found in coal mines in this state and 
give the chemical symbol of each. 

ANSWER—The principal mine gases 
are the following: Methane or marsh 
gas (CH.), carbon monoxide (CO), car- 
bon dioxide (CO.) and hydrogen sul- 
phide or sulphureted hydrogen (H.S). 


QUESTION—Give the common name of 
each of the gases, as they are called 
by the miners. 

ANSWER—The common name for 
methane is marsh gas. When mixed 


with air, in inflammable or explosive 
proportions, the mixture is called 
“firedamp.” The common name of car- 
bon monoxide is “whitedamp” and that 
of carbon dioxide “blackdamp.” Sul- 
phureted hydrogen is often called 
“stinkdamp,” because of its disagree- 
able odor. 


QUESTION—What are the causes of 
these gases; where are they found and 
how does a miner detect when he is in 
danger from them? 

ANSWER—Marsh gas issues from the 
pores of the coal where it is held as an 
occluded gas; or escapes from the 
crevices and cavities of the strata 
where it has accumulated. It is de- 
tected by observing its effect on the 
flame of. a safety lamp. Carbon mon- 
oxide and carbon dioxide are produced 
as the result of the combustion of car- 
bon; the first, in a limited supply of 
air where the combustion is incom- 
plete; and the second, in a plentiful 
supply of air, the combustion being 
then complete. The first of these two 
gases is extremely poisonous and its 
presence is best detected by observing 
its effect on caged mice or birds. The 
presence of carbon dioxide, is detected 
by the dim burning of the lamps or 
their complete extinction when more 
gas is present. Hydrogen sulphide is 
produced by the disintegration of the 
pyrite often contained in coal and 
which takes place in damp or wet 
places. This gas is also extremely 
dangerous and its presence is made 
known by its smell. 


QUESTION—As a mine foreman, what 
means would you adopt in gaseous 
mines to protect the workers? 

ANSWER—First, the mine workings 
must be thoroughly ventilated. The 
mine must be examined for gas and 
other dangers, each morning, before 
the men are permitted to enter for 
work. Where safety lamps are re- 
quired, these must be of an approved 
type and furnished by the company. 
No open lights must then be permitted 
and all lamps must be properly cleaned, 
examined, filled and lighted, before be- 
ing given to the men, at the beginning 
of the shift. Where blasting is per- 
formed in the mine, competent shot- 
firers must be emp'>ved and all holes 
examined, charged anu fired that are, 
in their opinion, safe. 

QuESTION—What is the law in re- 
gard to operating a mine without a 
certified mine foreman? 
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ANSWER—The law provides (Sec, 18) 
that any person who shall act as mine 
foreman, assistant foreman or gas 
boss, for a period of more than thirty 
days, without being a holder of a cer. 
tificate, under the act, shall be fined 
$100 and costs and imprisoned not less 
than sixty days, at the discretion of 
the court. 


QUESTION—W hat is the law in regard 
to first-aid equipment in mines of thig 
state? 

ANSWER — The law provides (Chap. 
24, Sec. 1) that every operator of a 
coal mine shall provide and keep, in 
a convenient place and in a room where 
the things shall be well protected, a 
suitable stretcher, bandages, dressings 
and medicines for giving first-aid to 
the injured. These supplies must be 
the same or equivalent to those recom- 
mended by the First-Aid Department 
of the American Red-Cross Society. 
The act further provides a fine of from 
$25 to $100 for failure to comply with 
this requirement. 

QUESTION—How do you distinguish 
arterial bleeding from venous bleeding 
and how would you stop each? 

ANSWER—The blood coming from an 
artery is of a bright red color, while 
that from a vein is darker, owing to 
the absorption of the impurities from 
the system. In either case, in order to 
stop the flow from the wound, a band- 
age and tourniquet must be applied in 
a manner to press hard on the severed 
artery or vein, near the wound and be- 
tween it and the heart, in the case of 
an artery; or, on the other side of 
the wound, in the case of a vein, the 
flow of blood being from the heart in 
the first instance and toward the heart 
in the second instance. 


QUESTION—(a) How would you pre- 
pare a man with a broken thigh for 
removal from the mine? (b) How 
would you treat a man for an electric 
shock? 

ANSWER—(a) The man should be laid 
very carefully on a stretcher, care be- 
ing taken not to irritate the wound 
and cause fresh laceration of the flesh 
by the broken bones. Having adjusted 
the limb as carefully as possible, a 
long splint should be bound to the 
side of the body and the lower limbs, 
in such a manner as to prevent miove- 
ment of the broken bones as much as 
possible. His removal from the mine 
must then be performed with the least 
possible jar. 

(b) Assuming the person has been 
removed from contact with the live 
wire, he should be carried at once to 
where he will have the best possible 
air. If unconscious, artificial respira- 
tion must be given, in an effort to re- 
store breathing, and this should be 
continued until the man is revived or 
pronounced dead by a physician. Spir- 
its of ammonia wafted on a handker- 
chief will assist in reviving an uncon- 
scious person, who should be kept 
warm with blankets. The limbs, also, 
should be rubbed toward the heart to 
assist in restoring circulation in the 
body. 
































The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 























grounds is indicated by figures received by the Department of 

Commerce up to June 20. Among the favorable features, the 
department reports, may be mentioned the continued increase in the 
iron and steel industry, which is now operating above the pre-war 
level; the sustained activity in the building industry, which continues 
to make new high records each month; the marked increase in the 
production of automobiles and trucks; the lower interest rates and 
increasing demand for money; the increase in employment and the 
decline in business failures. The stock market also continues active, 
with further increases in the prices of all classes of securities. Even 
the textile industry, which has been somewhat backward in recent 
months, showed greater activity in May. 

Another matter of importance is the distinct upward trend of prices. 
This was more marked in May than in any recent month. In most 
instances the rise has not been great but it indicates a much firmer 
demand than has heretofore existed. 

Consumption of cotton increased in May, compared with the low 
figures in April, but the total of 495,674 bales is still below the con- 
sumption in the closing months of 1921 or in January and March of 
the present year. Exports of cotton in May totaled 469,397 bales, 
compared with the high April figure of 612,659 bales; however, the 
present figure compares favorably with other months of this year and 
with the May exports of last year and the year before. 

Pig-iron production continued to increase in May, with a total of 
2,306,679 tons, or 234,565 tons more than in April. This figure is still 
below the 1913 monthly average but it is the largest output for any 
month since January, 1921. 

The production of steel ingots in May, computed to 100 per cent of 
the industry, amounted to 3,099,155 tons, or about 300,000 tons greater 
than in April. Unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation at the 
end of May totaled 5,254,228 tons, or 157,000 tons more than the month 
before. This is the third consecutive month in which unfilled steel 
orders have increased after a period of decline lasting for more than a 
year and a half. 

Sales of fabricated structural steel amounted to 146,900 tons in May, 
compared to 165,900 in April. The May figure was still in excess of 
any other recent month. The number of locomotives shipped by the 
principal producers showed a big increase in May. 

The prices of all iron and steel products rose in May, in most cases 
reaching the highest point in more than a year. 

Building contracts awarded in the 27 northeastern states totaled 
$362,590,000, or nearly $10,000,000 greater than in April. The square 
feet of floor space reported amounted to 59,639,000. This established 
new high records for the industry, both in value and in volume. 

The production of most building materials, so far as reported, also 
increased in May. This was particularly true of cement, the May out- 
put amounting to 11,176,000 barrels and shipments totaling 12,897,000 
barrels, thus establishing new high records in this industry. 

For the first time in many months there was a substantial decrease 
in business failures. The total number dropped from 2,167 in April 
to 1,960 in May, and liabilities fell from $73,059,000 to $44,403,000. 
The latter figure is the lowest since last September. 


Te the revival in business is getting on more substantial 


Steady Gain in Automobile Output 

A very large increase in the pro- 
duction of passenger automobiles 
and trucks during May is indicated 
by figures received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The total pro- 
duction of passenger cars in May, 
so far reported, amounted to 231,- 
699, compared to 197,221 in April. 
This is an increase of nearly 18 
per cent. With a few exceptions 
the following table represents the 
production of identical firms for 
each month: 

AUTOMOBILE AND TRUCK 


PRODUCTION 
1922 Passenger Cars Tracks 
JGMMRET: 606i ee 81,693 9,344 
WODPUary: «ic ke 109,170 143,121 
yt: een Se 152,959 19,651 
BOT. i ies Kowk 197,221 22,227 
TE 5 airs abu 231,699 24,603 


The Ford Motor Co. established a 
new monthly record in May with the 
production of 144,469 cars, trucks 
and tractors in all the plants, do- 
mestic and foreign. Ford company 
officials said that while they have 
no means of computing exactly 
what the June production will be, 
they are confident it will be far in 
excess of the May output. 





Illinois Plow Industry Improves 


The plow industry of Illinois is 
improving so rapidly that the labor 
force employed had to be increased 
10 per cent in May in order to meet 
the increased demand, the State De- 
partment of Labor announces. In 
the 980 manufacturing plants re- 
porting, an increase in the working 
force of 25,000 for May over April 
is shown. 





Youngstown Steel Plants Busy 


With automobile makers and 
other factories clamoring for sheet 
steel that branch of the steel in- 
dustry in the Youngstown district 
last week began a schedule of oper- 
ations more nearly approaching 100 
per cent than at any time since 
the war boom. Of eight mills sched- 
uled to resume last week seven 
were able to get enough skilled la- 
bor. The addition leaves only three 
mills of the 113 in the district idle. 


Wabash Orders Equipment 

The Wabash Railway Co. has 
placed orders for $7,000,000 worth of 
freight and passenger equipment for 
early delivery, to consist of 1,500 
automobile box cars equally divided 
between the Pullman Company and 
the American Car & Foundry Co.; 
750 steel hopper car bodies ordered 
from the Standard Steel Car Co., 
and 2,050 composite coal car bodies 
ordered from the General American 
Tank Car Corporation. Announce- 
ment also is made that the American 
Refrigerator Transportation Co. has 
ordered 2,000 refrigerator cars to 
cost approximately $5,000,000 from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 
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A. G. Gutheim Leaves Railway Association 
To Take Up Practice of Law 


UGUST G. GUTHEIM, for several years connected with 

the American Railway Association’s car service division 
and previously with the car service section of the Railroad 
Administration in Washington, severs his connection with 
the A. R. A. on July 1, 1922. He will enter upon a general 
practice of the law in Washington. 

Mr. Gutheim entered the employ of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1908 as examiner of accounts, having 
previously practiced law in Cambridge, Mass., and having 
served the government also as a special agent in the Bureau 
of Corporations, since superseded by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. During his ten years’ connection with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Mr. Gutheim served succes- 
sively as examiner of accounts, special agent, assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Inquiry, examiner and attorney 
examiner. 

Immediately after the entrance of the United States into 
the World War, Mr. Gutheim took charge of the Commis- 
sion’s activities in car-shortage matters, acting in that 
capacity throughout the balance of 1917, and working also 








AUGUST G. GUTHEIM 











as the Commission’s representative on the carriers’ com- 
mission on car service then sitting in Washington as an 
auxiliary of the Railroad War Board. From this work he 
passed to the Railroad Administration immediately upon its 
creation, remaining with that organization throughout its 
existence and upon the recommencement of corporate con- 
trol of the carriers becoming manager of public relations of 
the car service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 





Freight Loadings Near Record for Year; 
Coal Movement Largest Since Strike 


OADING of revenue freight during the week ended June 
10 totaled 846,002 cars, compared with 750,645 cars 
during the previous week, or an increase of 95,357 cars. 
This increase was largely due to the fact that the previous 
week included the Memorial Day holiday. There was an 
increase, however, of 24,871 cars compared with the week 
before the holiday. The loading for the week of June 10 
also came within 33 cars of the largest loading for any 
week this year preceding the coal strike. Compared with 
the corresponding week last year, there was an increase 
of 58,719 cars, but compared with the corresponding week 
in 1920, the total for the week of June 10 represented a 
decrease of 84,974 cars. 
Coal loadings, which totaled 94,824 cars, were larger 
than for any previous week during the strike, but repre- 
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sented a decrease of 67,074 cars compared with the- eo 
responding week in 1921. #5 
On June 8 there were 465,837 freight cars idle becaus 
of business conditions, compared with 480,266 on May oy 
or a decrease of 14,429 cars. Surplus coal cars numbered 
180,831, a reduction since May 31 of 14,608. A decrease 
of 376 was reported in the number of surplus coke cars 
within approximately a week, the total being 4,899, 





Washington Officials See Evidences of 
Union Weakness in Illinois Massacre 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


A MARKED increase in production and the rioting in 
Illinois were the features of the coal strike last week 
to which most significance was attached in Washington, 
The troubles in Illinois came in for extended consideration 
at the Cabinet meeting June 23. As an outgrowth of that 
discussion, Labor Secretary Davis issued the following 
statement: 

“The Department of Labor deeply deplores the violence 
which has resulted in loss of life in the coal fields of Ilinois. 
American workmen on both sides of the controversy over 
the relations between the mine worker and the mine oper- 
ator have been killed and injured. Those who are guilty of 
this crime should be prosecuted to the fullest extent of the 
law. 

“One of the unfortunate features of this deplorable occur- 
ence is that the death of these men accomplishes nothing 
in the direction of a settlement of the dispute. Surely, those 
responsible for the continuance of this strike, both among 
the workers and among the employers, should consider the 
fate of these workmen. Surely, no better argument could 
be advanced for the settlement of these disputes around the 
conference table than the dead bodies of a score or more 
of American workmen who met a futile death in this out- 
break. Surely, in this civilized age matters of dispute be- 
tween men in industry can be adjusted without resort to 
bloodshed.” 

Some are inclined to attribute no small part of the re- 
sponsibility for the Illinois trouble to John L. Lewis, who 
telegraphed to officials of the local union that the men 
engaged in the stripping operation should be treated as 
common strike breakers. 

Officials who have followed many strikes see evidences of 
union weakness in these disorders. Such acts usually are 
committed only when the strain is becoming unbearable. It 
is held to indicate that the strikers are becoming nervous 
and jumpy and are no longer able to confine themselves to 
the limitations of an economic struggle. 

Secretary Hoover announces that operators in western 
Kentucky continue obdurate in their refusal to co-operate 
with the government in the effort to prevent a runaway 
He also announces that surveys of the coal stocks 
and requirements of the metallurgical industries are in 
progress and within a short time a much more definite idea 
will be had as to the country’s ability to continue to with- 
stand the strike. 

The threats of a railroad strike are having little influence 
on the buying of coal, it is believed. The general opinion 
is that the chances are ten to one against there being a rail- 
road strike. 





Parson Convicted of Murder in Connection 


With Logan County March 


HE Rev. J. E. Wilburn, charged with fatally shooting 

a Logan County (W. Va.) deputy sheriff in the armed 
march of miners last August during the disturbance in 
that coal field was found guilty of murder in the second 
degree by a jury Friday evening June 23, in the Jefferson 
Ceunty Court, sitting at Charles Town. This is the second 
trial held in connection with the West Virginia mine war 
of last summer. 
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Coroner’s Jury Lays Deaths of Strike Breakers in 
Herrin Massacre to Acts of Company Officials 


sacre of a score of miners at the strip pit of the 
Southern Illinois Coal Co. near Herrin, Williamson 
County, Ill., by striking union miners and sympathizers 
may never be known. The operators of this mine, a steam- 
shovel pit, were engaged in an attempt to load out coal, 
previously uncovered, with labor not members of the 
United Mine Workers. They had armed guards furnished 
by an agency in Chicago and workers who were members 
of the Steam Shovelmen’s Union. The force at the mine 
included, besides the guards and steam-shovel workers, a 
crew of cooks and other helpers that made the outfit self- 
contained. 
The disturbance began Wednesday morning, June 21. 
State Senator Sneed, a union coal miner, wired John Lewis: 
“Is there an agreement by the American Federation of 
Labor that the Steam Shovelmen’s Union has the right to 
man shovels, strip and load coal? Some men here claim 
they have jurisdiction granted by the mining department 
of the American Federation of Labor. J. W. Tracy, of 
Chicago, district representative of the Steam Shovelmen’s 
Union, is furnishing men to load coal in this district. We 
do not believe such an agreement exists. Wire answer after 
investigation if agreement exists and have the proper 
authorities stop the steam shovelmen scabbing on union 
coal miners.” 


LEWIS ADVISES TREATMENT AS OUTLAWS 


M ANY of the essential facts with respect to the mas- 


Lewis’ reply, which follows, was posted about the town 
on Wednesday: 

“In reply to your wire of the 18th, the Steam Shovelmen’s 
Union was suspended from affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor some years ago. It was also ordered 
suspended from the mining department of the American 
Federation of Labor at the Atlantic City convention. 

“We now find that this outlaw organization is permitting 
its membership to act as strikebreakers in strip mines in 
Ohio. 

“This organization is furnishing steam-shovel engineers 
to work under armed guard with strikebreakers. 

“It is not true that any agreement exists by and between 
this organization and the mining department or any other 
branch of the American Federation of Labor, permitting it 
to work under such circumstances. 

“Two of our representatives have taken this question up 


with officers of the Steam Shovelmen’s Union and have. 


failed to secure any satisfaction. 

“Representatives of our organization are justified in 
treating this crowd as an outlaw organization and in view- 
ing its members in the same light as they would view any 
other common strikebreakers.” 

According to press reports of the findings of the coroner’s 
jury on Sunday, June 25, two union miners were killed on 
Wednesday night, June 21, when “they visited the mine to 
make an investigation on behalf of the union.” Whether 
these men were killed in the battle that raged all of Wednes- 
day night, or prior to the open warfare, is not disclosed. 
There was an all-night fusillade fired on the workers be- 
sieged in coal cars and behind piles of coal and dirt, in part 
at least cut off from food and water. None of the besieged 
were killed in this attack and while exchanging shots with 
the strikers. During Wednesday afternoon and evening 
(the wires were cut that evening) the superintendent of the 
strip mine, McDowell, was in telephone communication with 
his principals in Chicago and with Colonel Hunter of the 
state militia, who appears to have been at Marion. 

Mr. Lester, the operator of the property, was unable to 
interest the Governor or other high officials of the state 
or the state militia in sending help to the besieged men, 
although, according to his statements, he made many efforts 
by telephone in that direction. No help was sent, each 
state official who could act now saying that he depended on 


the word of Sheriff Thaxton that there would be no trouble, 
that he had the situation well in hand. Thaxton it was 
who was “called to Carbondale on urgent business” when 
the fight began. He is a union miner and running for 
election to a higher county office. 

Some time Thursday morning the workers in the pit 
hoisted a white flag and surrendered. Up to this point 
it had been industrial warfare, honest fighting with two 
casualties, both on the attacking side—a mob, variously re- 
ported at from 1,000 to 5,000; strikers against not more 
than 50 strikebreakers. 

After the surrender, however, it was no longer honorable 
warfare, if such there be, but wanton massacre. Disarmed 
and tied in bunches the strikebreakers were marched down 
the road and killed in cold blood. Shot, stabbed, clubbed 
and hanged, they were treated as “common strikebreakers.” 
The bodies of 19 of their number were collected, and num- 
erous wounded were taken to Herrin. There are many 
yet unaccounted for who either escaped or whose bodies 
have not been found. 

After the massacre, the Governor, Len Small, who had 
been attending his trial at Waukegan, for misusing State 
funds, mobilized a regiment of militia in Chicago, but left 
them there. 

On Thursday, the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association 
wired Frank Farrington as follows: 

“Word comes to us that automobile loads of men are 
going from mine to mine in Southern Illinois and notifying 
company men and mine bosses who are in charge of prop- 
erties that they must stop work in forty-eight hours. We 
are notifying the Governor and shall direct individual com- 
panies to give similar notification to the sheriffs in the 
several counties with respect to these threats. Mean- 
while we are anxious to know what you as the executive 
head of the miners’ organization in this state can and will 
do to prevent the possibility of any recurrence of such 
demonstration as occurred yesterday at the mine of the 
Southern Illinois Coal Co. Illinois operators are shocked 
at such an occurrence following twenty-five years of joint 
collective bargaining with the miners in Illinois.” 

A similar wire was sent to the Governor. At the same 
time F. C. Honnold, secretary-treasurer of the operators’ 
associations, issued the following statement: 

“The miners’ riot of yesterday at the steam-shovel mine 
of the Southern Illinois Coal Co. may possibly center the 
thought of the public on the fact that there does exist an 
absolute monopoly in coal-mine labor in this state. 

“The mine in question is a so-called strip or steam-shovel 
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THE RUINS OF ONE OF THE STEAM SHOVELS 


Destruction caused by a bomb said to have been placed by the 
strikers during the Williamson County massacre, in which 
twenty-one strike breakers, are reported to have been killed. 
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WRECKED SLEEPING CARS 


Showing the twisted metal work of the cars in which the non- 
union workers lived at the mine at Herrin, IIl. 


mine in which the overlying earth is removed by large re- 
volving steam shovels. The coal thus’ uncovered is then 
loaded directly into mine cars. 

“Certificated miners are not in consequence required at 
such mines. The operation of the steam shovels is done by 
members of the Steam Shovelers’ Union, such additional 
men as are required for loading the coal, where it is handled 
by hand, being only common unskilled manual laborers such 
as might work on the highways or in the fields, or anywhere 
else. 

“Regardless of these conditions and of the further fact 
that the owners of this property have repeatedly asked the 
appropriate authorities for protection of their plant and 
were finally compelled to provide their own guards, the 
existing labor monopoly in the state, represented by the 
organized miners, assaulted the plant and its workmen and 
as a result several men have been killed. 

“A shaft or slope mine—one where men have to be car- 
ried underground to work—requires under our state law 
that men so employed must have a certificate of compe- 
tency. The issue of these certificates is entirely under the 
control of the United Mine Workers. As a result no shaft 
mine imthe State of Illinois can even start to work. If 
men were imported from another state, even though they 
were skilled and carried a certificate or other evidence of 
having worked in mines elsewhere, they would none the 
less have to submit to an examination by the Miners’ Ex- 
amining Board, regarding whose qualifications the state 
code reads as follows: 

“‘No person shall be appointed such miners’ examining 
commissioner who has not had at least five years’ practical 
and continuous experience as a coal miner and who has not 
been actually engaged in coal mining as a miner in the 
State of Illinois continuously for twelve months next pre- 
ceding his appointment. . . .’ 

“There is in consequence no chance of any member of 
this board being other than a union miner. 

“Tllinois mines are today idle because Illinois miners will 
not agree to a conference for the purpose of discussing 
a new working agreement and scale of wages. Repeated 
requests have been made by the operators for such con- 
ference. The published demands of the miners which they 
insist must be granted before they will return to work 
would mean an increase in the cost of coal at mines by about 
$1 per ton. The Illinois coal operators believe that mine 
wages should be reduced to an extent that would permit 
of the reduction in previous cost of coal by approximately 
$1 per ton. Even such a decrease in the rates of pay which 
would permit such a reduction in the cost of coal at the 
mines would still enable the miners to earn in their ad- 
mittedly shorter work year as much or more than is 
earned by workmen in other industries.” 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury reads: 

“We, the jury, find from the evidence that the deaths of 
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decedents were due to acts direct and indirect of officials 
of the Southern Illinois Coal Co. 

“We recommend that an investigation be conducted for 
the purpose of fixing the blame personally on individuals 
responsible.” 

The only man named in the verdict is a dead man, Me- 
Dowell, the superintendent, who is charged with the mur- 
der of a union miner. The others came to their death at 
the hands of parties unknown. A sample of the testimony. 
taken from a press report, is as follows: : 

“You don’t know who did the shooting, do you?” asked 
Coroner William A. McGowan. 

“No, sir,” replied the witness, a Marion policeman; “] 
don’t know anything about it.” That was the substance of 
his testimony and of those who followed him. 





April Smokeless Output Recedes 538,610 
Tons from Total for March 


re of West Virginia smokeless coals during 
April, 1922, totaled 2,860,961 net tons, as compared with 
1,978,153 in April last year, an increase of 882,808 tons, but 
a decline of 538,610 tons when compared with the output for 
March, 1922. April production was handled as follows: 
Norfolk & Western Ry., 2,061,410 tons; Virginian Ry. 
517,561 tons, and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 281,990. 


APRIL OUTPUT OF WEST VIRGINIA SMOKELESS COALS 


In Net Tons 1922 
1922 Decrease 


1922 


District Increase 


NE ere ere 
Winding Gulf 

7 ee rear er 
Tug River 


1,658,475 
637,490 
162,061 
402,935 


2,860,961 
3,399,571 


176,810 
1,152,297 





1,978,153 
1,710,151 


EEN os bcs Soo had sedans 269,489 





Total, March 


Total coal shipments, in net tons, made by these three 
railroads during April, with comparative March figures are 
as follows, by districts: 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
March April 


1,594,250 1,658,475 
438,230 402,935 
505,375 491,500 


March 


158,875 
163,335 


2,860,065 


April 
169,140 
115,430 


2,837,480 


Pocahontas,... 
Tug River 
Thacker....... 


Clinch Valley.. 


Kenova...... 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
1,278,470 Coal River... . 

121,180 Kentucky 
160,810 
29,010 Total 


VIRGINIAN RY. 
476,680 High Volatile.. 
40,881 

Twtl...5.:3% 


172,470 
370,510 


2,704,240 


21,820 
333,090 


1,944,380 


Oe Ter 
New River.... 
Winding Gulf.. 
Kanawha...... 





19,372 
705,993 


9,741 
527,302 


Winding Gulf.. 
New River.... 


599,630 
86,971 








Navy Fuel Allowance Cut to $16,000,000 


@ the naval appropriation bill for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, Congress limits the fuel appropriation 
for the navy to $16,000,000, notwithstanding requests 
backed personally by Secretary Denby that $19,894,000 be 


given. Since the war Congress has been trying to reduce 
the fuel expenditures of the naval establishments. The 
1921 appropriations amounted to $33,000,000 and those 
for 1922 amounted to $23,782,685. The estimate for next 
year calls for 533,119 tons of coal, 5,866,999 barrels of 
fuel oil, including Diesel engine oil for submarines, and 
4,074,462 gallons of gasoline. 

Secretary Denby told the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee that in order to meet the reduced fuel appropria- 
tions the navy is curtailing fuel expenditures and exer- 
cising rigid economy in the use of fuel. Ships have been 
placed on short fuel allowances, full steaming trials have 
been postponed, ships are forbidden to move except for 
urgent reasons and many ships have been placed out of 
commission. Some ships are operated only eight hours 
a month. The Secretary pointed out, however, that steam- 
ing exercises "and full-power trials must be held in order to 
test the motive power of ships and to train engineer forces 
in operating at high speeds and in the use of forced draft. 
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Twelfth Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


in the ranks of either the miners or operators. The 

miners lost much prestige and gained in ill repute 
through the Herrin massacre, universally condemned as a 
plot on union labor. 

The most important event of the week having a direct 
pearing on a possible settlement was John Lewis’ visit to 
Washington and his talk with President Harding. Various 
estimates are placed on the possible outcome of the exchange 
of views doubtless held, but the most sanguine can trace 
no sign of relenting in Mr. Lewis’ formal statement issued 
after the event. It does not appear that the anthracite 
situation was discussed. 

A. M. Ogle, president of the National Coal Association, 
and John Lewis have been exchanging compliments through 
the press. Mr. Ogle on June 24 issued a statement with 
reference to the Herrin mine massacre, saying “no words 
of condemnation are strong enough to characterize prop- 
erly the Illinois mine outrage. The pitiful part of 
it all is that this would never have happened but for the 
blindly stubborn attitude of the International officers of the 
United Mine Workers in refusing to accept the offers of 
the operators in the several states and districts to meet 
and negotiate wage contracts.” 

To this John Lewis retorted that, knowing Mr. Ogle and 
something of his connections, “I am not surprised that he 
should make such a false and vicious statement.” Mr. 
Lewis then went over the old familiar ground of the 
“broken contract,” charged Mr. Ogle with “doing all in his 
power to avoid a settlement and prolong the strike of union 
miners. . . . These non-union coal companies are goug- 
ing ten million dollars a week out of the pocketbooks of the 
coal-consuming public right now.” 

Mr. Ogle replied: “There can be no profit to the public 
in taking time now to refute the many serious inaccuracies 
of Mr. Lewis’s latest statement. If the public is being 
gouged, as he claims, the one means of relief is the pro- 
duction of coal from union mines, and the application of 
this relief is entirely within the control of the International 
officers of the ming workers. Let them permit the idle 
miners and their district officers meet and negotiate 
agreements in the various districts.” 

The southern Illinois massacre is noted in many quarters 
as evidence of the wearing down of the miners’ resistance 
and the inability of the leaders to hold them within bounds. 

‘On Sunday Frank Farrington issued an appeal to all the 
locals in Illinois pointing out that violence cannot possibly 
help the union cause and that already “we are in disre- 
pute in the public mind and threatened with litigation which 
may cripple the union for years to come, if, indeed, the 
weight of it does not sink the United Mine Workers of 
America.” 

Production and prices continue upward with the crisis 
predicted for early in July. The deadlock in anthracite 
still continues, but there are certain signs of weakness on 
‘the part of the miners indicating that they may even yet 
-agree to some form of arbitration other than on the basis 
of an upward adjustment only of their wages. 


Former Union Official Says Strike Is Lost 


HE outstanding development in the coal-strike situation 

in the Connellsville region last week was the open letter 
-of William Herron, former president of the Edenborn Local 
of the Mine Workers, addressed to striking miners. In his 
letter he says “there is no chance to win” and challenges 
organizers to a public debate on the question. Herron 
‘Claims credit for having brought the union to the Connells- 
ville region, declaring that he worked quietly from last 
September, but now he says he appreciates that the strike 
has been lost and wants to make amends. Herron accom- 
panied his letter with a detailed report of operating con- 


Te twelfth week of the strike saw no definite breaks 





ditions throughout the region which he said he compiled 


_by personal visits. 


Late reports indicate that the gain in working forces and 
output continues. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. shows an in- 
crease of about 15 per cent during the past week at its 
operations as a whole. The Hillman Coal & Coke Co. made 
a gain of about 10 per cent. The American Coke Corpora- 
tion now has 71 miners at work at the Orient and Martin 
mines, which started last week. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. has increased about 10 per cent at the Bowood mine. The 
Consolidated Coke Co. increased about 40 per cent in the 
past week as a whole. Most other companies that have been 
operating have made more or less gains and a number of 
small operations that have been idle for months are getting 
started. 





Northern West Virginia Mines Resume; 
Strikers Attack Non-Union Men; 2 Dead 


PERATORS in the northern part of West Virginia are 
becoming more and more determined to resume oper- 
ations without regard to whether there is any agreement or 
not and the fact that 177 mines were able to resume during 
the latter part of June is strengthening the determination 
of the operators to go ahead without waiting for a settle- 
ment of the strike. Striking miners in Harrison County on 
June 23 attacked between Clarksburg and Reynoldsville an 
interurban car filled with non-union miners and officers of 
the Hudson Coal Co., and under guard of deputy sheriffs. 
Two strikers were killed, shots ringing out in the midst of 
the free-for-all fight. 





Baxter and Delaney Censured for Assent 
To Wage Reduction in Nova Scotia 


Y A vote of 88 to 24, the delegates to the annual con- 

vention of the Maritime district of the United Mine 
Workers, held at Truro, censured President Baxter, Vice- 
President Delaney and Board Members McPhee and Mc- 
Cormack for agreeing to the reduction in wages proposed 
by the British Empire Steel Corporation. 

These four officials of the U. M. W. met in conference 
with the representatives of the company at Montreal shortly 
before the Scott conciliation board was appointed to adjust 
the differences between the company and miners over the 
cut in wages. At this conference it was agreed that there 
should be a reduction in wages. Secretary J. B. McLachlan 
led the fight to censure the four officials on the floor of the 
convention. It was sought to table the resolution, but this 
failed and the motion went before the delegates and was 
supported by an overwhelming majority. 

Each of the four officials spoke in his defence, stating 
they assumed full responsibility for their action at the 
Montreal conference. Each said it was a case of either 
accepting the wage cut or the mines would be closed utterly, 
or in the event of a strike strike breakers would be brought 
to the mines, and in view of existing industrial conditions 
the company would have little difficulty in working the 
mines, labor being abundant. 

President Baxter and Vice-President Delaney said it was 
not honorable to strike on the job, as advocated by Secre- 
tary McLachlan. This method was entirely opposed to the 
principles of the U. M. W. While the vote was being taken 
President Baxter vacated the chair. After the vote was 
taken he resumed the chair, making no comment whatever. 

The next motion was a demand that the Canadian Govern- 
ment lend $15,000,000 to the Russian Soviet Government, 
and this was passed without a dissenting vote. Secretary 
McLachlan led the fight for this resolution also and as a 
matter of fact McLachlan dominated the convention. 
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Pennsylvania Supreme Court Rules That 
Anthracite Tax Is Constitutional 


HE Pennsylvania Supreme Court on June 24 declared 

constitutional the legislative act of 1921 placing a tax 
on anthracite coal of 13 per cent of its value at the mines. 
The act is intended to bring to the state an annual revenue 
of about $7,500,000. 

The opinion affirms the decision of the Dauphin County 
Court at Harrisburg, which declared anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal were different commodities and that the act 
taxing anthracite alone was constitutional. 

Roland C. Heisler, a shareholder in the Thomas Colliery 
Co., who brought the original suit, contended that to tax 
anthracite and not bituminous was discriminatory because 
they came in competition with each other. The tax law 
went into effect July 1, last. 





Cushing Resigns Managing Directorship of 
American Wholesale Coal Association 


EORGE H. CUSHING has resigned as managing direc- 

tor of the American Wholesale Coal Association. He 
submitted his resignation to the executive committee of the 
association at the meeting in New York on June 22, 1922. 
It is reported that his resignation was accepted only after 
half a day of discussion by the executive committee. It is 
understood that the association will maintain the Wash- 
ington office and that Mr. Cochran, traffic expert for the 
association, will continue in office, with headquarters in 
Washington. No change in policy has been announced by 
the assocation as the result of this action. In a statement 
given out after the meeting of the executive committee, 
Mr. Cushing said: 

“T suspended my editorial work, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of your board of directors, in order to undertake one 
particular task which you desired done—to establish in the 
public mind an understanding and appreciation of the value 
of the wholesaler to the community. The progress made 
is gratifying even though the whole task is by no means 
finished. 

“Soon after moving to Washington, I realized that only 
the richer and more powerful associations could afford the 
luxury of Washington representation on the scale on which 
yours has been maintained. Had it not been for matters 
then pressing for attention I would have taken this action 
a year ago or two years ago. I now feel that you can 
afford to function on a less expensive plan. 

“I can, personally, no longer afford to abandon my own 
profession or depend upon the support of a voluntary asso- 
ciation. I ask, therefore, that my resignation be accepted. 
In doing so, I ask you gentlemen to convey to the members 
my hearty appreciation of their cordial support through 
three and a half years and to say to them that I am always 
at the service of the association. I wish it might be con- 
veyed to the members also that my firm conviction is that 
while the same work will be done with less expense in 
future, it will not suffer in effectiveness on that account.” 

The executive committee, upon accepting Mr. Cushing’s 
resignation, adopted the following memorial: 

“We are forced to recognize the cogency of the reasoning 
of George H. Cushing in presenting his resignation. We 
recognize the accuracy of his analyses of the situation— 
that we cannot indefinitely continue the Washington office 
on the present scale of expense. We are forced to recognize 
also that it is an injustice to ask him longer to absent 
himself from his chosen vocation. 

“We therefore consent reluctantly to the severance of our 
relations. In doing so, we wish to say to his friends and to 
our friends that: 

“First—In dealing with the public, he has lived true to 
the best traditions of his profession and has won friends 
steadily for the industry he represented. 

“Second—In dea'ing with the public officials he has shown 
a steadfastness of courage, mixed with a proper degree of 
diplomacy, which has advanced his cause by compelling 
respect for it. 
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“Third—In carrying out the purposes and wishes of th 
executive committee, he has displayed great energy init 
ative and resourcefulness. : ¢ 

“Fourth—We desire to record our appreciation of his 
loyalty and devotion to this association and to express our 
thanks for his assurance of his future co-operation and 
support. 

“Fifth—We wish to assure him in turn of our sincere 
hope for him that he may enjoy unlimited success in his 
future work.” 





April Coal Consumption by Roads Less Than 
Last Year; 4 Months Total Lower 


LASS 1 railroads consumed 7,606,931 net tons of coal in 

April, as compared with 7,772,171 tons in the corre. 
sponding month last year, according to a report by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
covering 181 freight roads and 178 passenger roads, and 
including the equivalent coal tonnage for all consumed, 
April shows a falling off in railroad fuel consumption as 
compared with March, 1922 (9,293,029 tons), and March, 
1921 (8,470,575 tons). Coal-consumption in the first quarter 
of 1922 amounted to 26,749,260 net tons, slightly less than 
during the corresponding period of 1921, when 26,969,315 
tons was consumed. During the four months ended April 
80, 1922, these railroads consumed 34,386,114 tons as. com- 
pared with 34,762,917 tons in the corresponding period of 
1921. 


Railroads’ Coal Stocks Shrink from 94. to 
75 Days’ Supply in a Month 


AILROADS in the United States had on June 1 in stock- 

piles or in cars 10,847,000 tons of bituminous coal ac- 
cording to a report just issued by the American Railway 
Association. The average daily consumption for the month 
of May by carriers of this coal approximated 284,000 tons, 
of which 145,000 tons per day, on average, was being taken 
from stock on hand. 

‘Based upon the total average daily consumption, includ- 
ing the product of operating mines, the carriers’ position 
showed that they had on hand on May 1 94 days’ supply and 
on June 1 75 days’ supply, on the average. 

The following statements showing the information on the 
carriers as a whole are self explanatory: 





Consumed 
From Current Coal 

Month Total Consumption Received Consumed from Stock 
CS ere 8, '50,000 3,550,000 4,800,000 
May 8,520,000 4,320,000 4,200,000 

Stocks Total Daily Daily Average Days Supply 
On Average Consumption On Hand 

Day Hand Consumption From Stock (*) 
April | 19,843,833 Settee. |! bos. a 
SN eee 15,052,268 278,000 160,000 94 
June | 10,846,567 284,000 145,000 75 


(*) Based only upon that portion being actually taken from stock piles at the 
rate established during April and May respectively. 





Conciliation Board Recommends Wage Cut 
Of 30 Per Cent in Southern Alberta 


HE majority and minority reports of the Board of 

Conciliation in the wage dispute between the Western 
Canada Coal Operators’ Association and the miners of 
southern Alberta have been made public. The majority 
report, signed by W. E. Knowles, of Moose Jaw, chairman 
of the board, and E. Ostlund, of Lethbridge, miners’ rep- 
resentative, recommends a reduction of approximately 30 
per cent of the rates in effect when work ceased on March 
31. The minority report of R. G. Drinnan, coal operator, 
representing the employers, proposes a reduction of from 
37 to 40 per cent on the wages of the late agreement. 

The precipitous decline which occurred in April this year 
is, of course, attributed to the effect of the coal strike on 
the country’s traffic. During April the net revenue and non- 
revenue freight ton-miles declined to 24,723,000,000 from 
25,591,000,000 in April of last year. 
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Speculation Rife on Probable Strike Settlement 
Following White House Conference 


retary of Labor Davis and John L. Lewis, president of 

the miners’ union, on the coal strike. The White 
House conference preceded a morning session with Secre- 
tary Davis and a long session Sunday night by invitation 
of the Secretary of Labor in an effort by the Administra- 
tion to end the coal deadlock, now rounding out the third 
month of its duration. 

Mr. Lewis was the only party to the conference who 
would make a statement following the session with the 
President, in which the visitors lunched with the Chief 
Executive. The admission by Lewis that the merits of 
district conferences were discussed lent color to the feeling 
that this method of settling the strike might eventually be 
adopted in view of the oft-repeated determination of the 
‘operators not to meet in national conference and the desire 
of the Administration not to request such a meeting. Mr. 
Lewis said, however, that no definite conclusion has been 
reached and intimated that he might make a more detailed 
statement later. He said that various factors in the coal 


Pir oft HARDING on Monday conferred with Sec- 


situation, including its overdevelopment, were discussed. 
Mr. Lewis stated that the miners would not return to work 
pending the outcome of any conferences which might be 
held. 

The following is the formal statement of Mr. Lewis: 

“The Secretary of Labor and myself had luncheon with 
the President, followed by a discussion of one and a half 
hours relating to the general problem of the bituminous- 
mine industry and the present strike situation. We dis- 
cussed the problems of overdevelopment in the mining in- 
dustry, with its excess number of mining operations and 
excess number of men employed, the intermittency and 
inadequacy of employment of mine workers, and various 
questions affecting the stabilization of the industry. 

“With relation to the present strike, we considered the 
matter of a joint conference of representative operators 
and miners, and the merits of district joint conferences 
as related to the usual procedure of Central Competitive 
Field conferences or a national conference. No definite 
plans were decided upon.” 





Injunctions Against Intimidation Granted in 


West Virginia and Maryland 


UDGE GEORGE W. McCLINTIC, of the U. S. District 

Court for the southern district of West Virginia, has 
granted an injunction to the Anchor Coal Co. and 69 other 
coal companies operating in the Kanawha field which 
sought relief from interference with and intimidation of 
miners who desire to work. About 149 persons, including 
officials of the International and District 17 organizations 
of the United Mine Workers, were named as defendants. 

This restraining order embraces all parts of the Kanawha 
region, including all mines on Big and Little Coal rivers, 
Paint Creek, Cabin Creek, Morris Creek and Armstrong 
Creek; all mines on the main line of the C. & O. and those 
at Mt. Carbon and St. Albans. 

Judge McClintic will hold a hearing on the temporary 
restraining order on June 29 at 10 a.m. 

As a result of the recent outbreak near Westernport, Md., 
when striking coal miners attacked non-union miners, Judge 
John C. Rose of the U. S. District Court has granted two 
preliminary injunctions, one on the application of the West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. and the other upon the applica- 
tion of the R. J. Ross Coal Mines, Inc. The orders name as 
defendants about 60 persons, alleged to be members of the 
United Mine Workers of America. Under the terms of the 
injunctions they are enjoined from in any way intimidating 
or interfering with the employees of the plaintiff companies 
or from trespassing on their properties. 





Disarming of Utah Strikers Proceeds Quietly; 
Resumption May Cause Trouble 


oe Utah National Guard is still in charge in the Car- 
bon County coal fields and the work of disarming the 
strikers is proceeding quietly. Wives and mothers in the 
martial-law zone have taken the lead in many cases in turn- 
ing in the guns of their men folk to the authorities. Eleven 
of the men who were involved in the recent firing on a coal- 
mine train in which a deputy sheriff was killed and others 
injured are to face a murder charge. In a raid at Helper 
the guards found large quantities of liquor and wine, which 
they confiscated. 

It is declared that the number of weapons received by 
the guardsmen so far would indicate that Carbon County 
was quite an arsenal. There is an unconfirmed rumor that 
miners will be brought in and the mines started again on a 
100-per cent basis within a short time. The military 
authorities declare there is likely to be trouble if such an 


attempt is made to break the strike. At present conditions 
are very peaceful despite the fact that the military 
authority is using vigorous measures in its handling of 
the situation. 








Commerce Chamber Asks Members’ Aid 
To Avert Runaway Coal Market 


ULIUS H. BARNES, president of the Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States, has called upon 
1,400 business organizations within the chamber to 
lend their co-operation in helping to prevent a run- 
away coal market by appointing fuel committees 
to make a survey of the local coal situation. 

In a letter urging such action Mr. Barnes calls 
attention to the fact that “while Secretary Hoover’s 
plan has thus far proved effective and coal men are 
endeavoring to prevent runaway prices, the ultimate 
success of the plan depends upon the co-operation 
of the consumer himself. Appreciative of the con- 
sumer’s responsibility in this matter, Mr. Hoover 
suggested to the public utilities, railroads and metal- 
lurgical industries that they each appoint a buy- 
ers’ committee authorized to secure and distribute 
such coal as is needed by the operating plants in the 
respective industries represented. We are advised 
that active steps are being taken to make this plan 
effective. 

“While these industries are the three largest group 
users of coal, there are many other industrial and 
individual consumers whose needs must receive con- 
sideration. Owing to the varied character and widely 
scattered location of these consumers, their interests 
can best be represented by their local chambers of 
commerce and trade associations with whom they are 
associated or with whom they can make contact.” 

“In view of a possibility of the strike continuing 
until depletion of stocks becomes serious,” he said, “I 
believe that in the general public interest this situa- 
tion should be anticipated as much as possible. In 
the absence of other machinery and in view of a 
| possible emergency, I suggest that you appoint a 
| fuel committee to survey the conditions relative to 
| stocks on hand and needs in your community or in- 
dustry and, further, that this information be compiled 
so that in event the situation does become serious, it 











can be used in any plan involving a distribution of | 
available coal.” 
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W eekly Review 


Hose and uncertain, the bituminous-coal 


market jumped up and down last week in sym- 

pathy with rumors of impending settlement, ac- 
tion of some sort by the administration at Washington 
spurred on by the Herrin mine massacre, and by the 
holding back of orders in anticipation of reductions 
of freight rates effective July 1. The trade appreciates 
that the crisis is approaching, when stocks will be so 
low that the non-union output will fall so far short of 
meeting current requirements that there will be no 
such thing as holding the situation in check. 

The net result of the fluctuations in the market is 
reflected in the increase by the end of the week and on 
Monday, June 26, of a ten-point gain in Coal Age Index, 
which now stands at 284, corresponding to an average 
price of $3.44 per net ton at the mine for the seven 
coals that are now produced and marketed out of the 
fourteen normally covered. 


RAILROADS ENLIVEN MARKETS WEST OF PITTSBURGH 


West of Pittsburgh the market made considerable 
gains last week, the railroads being the most important 
influence. The price of western Kentucky coal reached 
a new high level, passing the $4 mark, and an opening 
was thus made for additional sales of Alabama coal. 
Railroad buying centering in St. Louis and Chicago 
was responsible for this demand for western Kentucky 
coal but the railroads withdrew when the price reached 
this level and centered their attention on eastern Ken- 
tucky. As yet the iron and steel interests, railroads 
and public utilities are the only buyers of consequence 
in the market, general industry having shown no inter- 
est in coal since the strike began. 

Northwestern buyers, however, are alarmed at the 
dwindling dock stocks and slow replenishments, and 
the general run of consumers, following the lead of 
railroads and utilities, are now in the market. Dock 
companies have been able to sell most of their surplus 
tonnage and in many cases have withdrawn their quo- 


tations, holding some tonnage for old customers, De- 
spite this activity, prices have not advanced, due to the 
stabilizing tactics of some of the larger sellers. 

New England presents the reverse side of the market, 
Midsummer dullness has halted buying and very little 
is to be expected even after July 1. There are ample 
supplies throughout this territory and buyers are ep- 
abled to await the lower mine prices which they believe 
will follow the buying rush after the new freights be- 
come effective. Hampton Roads is supplying so much 
tonnage to North Atlantic centers, at prices below the 
Hoover maximum, that the Pennsylvania rail coals, 
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although very scarce, are not in position to be advanced, 
although enough line demand exists to keep these quota- 
tions very firm. 

For the first time in several years no export tonnage 
cleared from Hampton Roads last week. Two cargoes of 
British coals are reported on the way to this country. 

Production, which reached five and a half million tons 
last week, the twelfth of the strike, showed gains in the 
non-union fields of central Pennsylvania and in northern 
West Virginia. 

Anthracite domestic is becoming scarce at retail, but 
the consumer is not uneasy. More orders are being 
placed, however, for delivery after the strike. 

Steam sizes at the mines are either booked up or have 
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all been shipped. This is strengthening the market for 
coal dredged from the rivers and production of this fuel 


is rapidly increasing. 
BITUMINOUS 


“Production of soft coal has taken a sharp upward turn 
in the twelfth week of the strike,” says the Geological 
Survey. “The record of the first four days indicates that 
the output will be well above the 5,000,000-ton mark and 
may approach 5,500,000 tons. Production of anthracite 
remains practically zero. 

“Complete returns on the eleventh week (June 12-17) 
show a production of 4,986,000 tons of soft coal and 22,- 
000 tons of anthracite. The total coal raised was thus 
5,008,000 tons. A year ago the total output of all coal, in- 
eluding anthracite, was 9,490,000 tons. In the year of 
active business, 1920, it was 11,950,000 tons. Regarding 
anthracite and bituminous coal as a common supply of fuel, 
it will be seen that the quantity of coal now being mined 
weekly is about 6,000,000 tons below normal. 

“The record of the twelfth week (June 19-24) shows a 
prompt recovery from the traffic congestion which had in- 
terfered with the placement of cars at mines in eastern 
Kentucky and parts of West Virginia. Loadings on Mon- 
day were reduced by the observance of a religious holiday 
and amounted to only 15,206 cars. On Tuesday, however, 
a sudden increase carried loadings to the highest point 
reached since the strike began—16,561 cars. But this 
figure was again exceeded on Wednesday when 17,010 cars 
were loaded. As a result production for the week is ex- 
pected to be somewhere between 5,300,000 and 5,500,000 
tons. 

DAILY LOADINGS DURING THE STRIKE 


First Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
Week Week Week Week Week Week Week 


Monday....... 11,445 13,366 14,772 15,058 14,597 15,474 15,206 
Tuesday........ 11,019 12,830 15,085 11,056 15,269 15,849 16,561 
Wednesday..... 11,437 13,422 14,677 15,222 15,999 14,905 17,010 
ursday...... 11,090 13,445 14,573 13,790 16,325 14,884 16,417 
EES. = \0«:4:0- 11,296 14,036 15,202 14,523 15,864 13,933 ..... 
Saturday....... 8,888 12,357 12,662 12,545 13,991 13,465 ..... 


“The increased production comes not from any of the 
strongly organized fields but results from a gradual re- 
turn to work in non-union fields affected by the strike and 
from increased activity in districts of the Far West where 
demand has hitherto been insufficient to call out full pro- 
duction. The accumulations of unbilled loads is still de- 
clining and the draft upon consumers’ stockpiles continues.” 

Lake dumpings were 390,796 net tons during the week 
ended June 26—376,083 tons cargo and 14,713 tons vessel 
fuel—as compared with 388,378 tons during the preceding 
week. Dumpings for the season to date are 3,429,926 tons, 
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Coal Age Index 284, Week of June 26, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $3.44. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to the 
tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus obtained 
was compared with the average for the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report on 
“Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by thé Geological 
Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsbur; District, 
Illinois, Indiana and eastern Ohio prices not included in figures 
for last week.) : 


as compared with 9,115,768 tons for the corresponding 
period of last year. Lake Erie ports continue to take a 
heavy tonnage. More than 26 per cent over the shipments 
for the season to May 31 went to these destinations, as 
compared with the less than 1 per cent in the last ‘two 
years. Interest in the Lake market is rapidly increasing, 
as with the season so far advanced and but little coal 
moved a shortage is looming as an unwelcome reality. 
All-rail shipments to New England are hovering around 
500 cars per week. There is no market in that section for 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market May 29, June 12, June 19, June 26, 














Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus.... $3.55 $3.75 $3.50 $3.50@$3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus.... 3.40 3.50 3.30 3 350 3.50 
Smokeless screenings... .. Sopombus.... 3.25 3.39 3.15 S$. 3.40 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago..... 3.40 3.65 3.25 3.50@ 3.75 

Kkeless mine run...... Chicago..... 3.15 3.40 3.10 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati. . . 3.40 3.65 3.55 3.50@ 3.75 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 3.15 3.40 3.40 3.35@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings... . . Cincinnati. . . 3.00 3.00 3.15 3.00@ 3.25 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 6.15 6.65 6.10 6.00@ 6.15 

eld mine run...... Boston...... i as eS ee 3.40 
Cambria mine run....... Boston...... 3.65 3.75 3.50 3.50@ 3.75 

merset mine run....... Boston...... 3.40 3.25 3.20 3.35@ 3.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... ..... ..... 4.40 4.40@ 4.50 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... ..... ..... 4.00 3.50@ 2 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. New York... 3.80 4.00 4.05 4.25@ 4.50 
Pool 9 (Super.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 3.60 4.05 4.30 4.00@ 4.60 
Pool 9 Wr ped Vol.).. Baltimore.... 3.25 4.25 3.85 3.50@ rf 00 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol).. New York... 3.60 4.00 3.80 3.75@ 4.15 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Philadelphia. 3.25 3.75 4.00 3.75@ 4.25 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore.... 3.25 3.75 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool 1! (Low Vol.)....... New York... 3.25 4.00 3.50 3.60@ 3.90 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 2.75 3.50 3.75 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool i! (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 3.05 3.75 3.50 3.50@ 4.00 


High-Volatile, Eastern 


Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 3.10 4.00 3.65 3.75@ 4.00 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Philadelphia. 2.75 ..... 1.2... 0 ....cuee-... 

Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 3.00 3.80 3.50 3.50@ 4.00 
wha lump.......... Columbus.... 3.45 3.65 3.35 3.50@ 3.75 
wha mine run....... Columbus.... 3.25 3.40 3.25 3. 3.50 

Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 3.10 3.15 3.25 3.1 3.40 

W. Va. Splint lump...... Cincinnati... 3.40 3.50 3.35 3.50 

W. Va. Gas lump........ Cincinnati... 3.30 3.50 3.35 3.50 


Market May 29, June 12, June 19, June 


Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
W. Va. mine run......... Cincinnati... $3.10 $3.25 $3.00 $3.25@$3.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati. . . 10 3.15 2.909 3.00@ 3.25 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 3.60 3.65 3.35 3.50@ 3.75 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 3.55 3.40 3.10 3. 3.50 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 3.55 3.15 3.15 3.40@ 3.50 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... ..... 4.00 4.00 3.9 4-20 
Pitts. No. 8minerun..... Cleveland... . 3.25 3.70 3.70 3.75@ 4.00 
Pitts. No. 8screenings.... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.70 3.70 3.75@ 4.00 

Midwest 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville 3:2. 3.35 3.8 :-3¢ 4.15 
West Ky. mine run...... Louisville 3.70 (3.03 3.08. 4. 4.15 
West Ky. screenings..... Louisville 3.20 3.5 3487 © 4.15 
West Ky. lump.......... icago..... 3.10 4.15 3.75 4.10@ 4.25 
West Ky. mine run...... Chicago..... 3.0 8:95 3.7 <4, 4.25 
South and Southwest 

Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham.. 2.00 2.20 2.20 2.15@ 2.25 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham... 1.70 1.85 1.85 1.85@ 2.00 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
8. E. Ky. lump ee i 3.10 3.75 3.50 3.50@ 3.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run 3300 §S$.90° -3.20: 3: 3.50 
8. E. Ky. lump 3.10. 3.288. 3:92. ae 3.75 
8. E. Ky. mine run 3.18 326. 33° a 3.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings 3.10... Rae SRS. 3.30 
8. E. Ky. lump >. ae ae 3.75 
8. E. Ky. mine run 3.15 3.40 3.05 3.2 3.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings. 3.15 3.05 2.85 -“8: 3.25 
RPO DUI ic co's 5 «os 4.25 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Kansas mine run 4:30- 4.25 °° @23 a 4.50 
Kansas screenings. 27h 36° 25S 3 3.10 





*Gross tons, f. o. b. vessel, Hampton Roads. nee 
+Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in ¢talics. 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now include New River and Pocahontas. 
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this comparatively high-priced coal and but little is moving 
aside from contract shipments. 

Dumpings at Hampton Roads for all accounts were 450,- 
231 net tons during the week ended June 22, as compared 
with 436,736 tons during the previous week. Heavy move- 
ment of this coal continues to New York, Philadelphia and 
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Baltimore, but New England shipments are gradually being 
reduced to contracts. Mine prices on the Southern coals are 
being kept well within the Hoover limit. So far as New 
England is concerned, the outlook for July does not indicate 
that this price level will even be reached. Coastwise 
freights remain soft. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production of anthracite is still confined to steam sizes 
dredged from the rivers. During the week ended June 17 
this output was increased to 22,000 net tons, as compared 
with 13,000 tons in the preceding week. The scarcity of 
steam sizes is. increasing the dredging operations and 
strengthening the price of these coals. 

Retailers are getting low on domestic sizes and are not 
making deliveries unless the coal is urgently needed. Many 
are only accepting orders for delivery after the strike. 
Such orders are increasing and a busy period is sure to 
follow the resumption of mining. Hard coal is moving 
better in the Northwest, where consumers are faced with a 
probable shortage this winter unless the Lake movement 
can be speeded up after the strike. 

Anthracite stocks in Massachusetts were 535,412 net tons 
on June 1, as compared with 726,611 tons on hand April 1, 
according to a report published by the State Fuel Admin- 
istrator, which shows that sales of hard coal since the in- 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by 


ported by the U.S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Repo 
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auguration of the strike to June 1 were 516,312 tons, 
Deliveries during 1921 were 5,243,415 tons, so that dealers 
had more than a 30-day average supply on hand at the 
outset of June. These proportions are fairly constant in 
the case of the Metropolitan Boston District, which had 
201,029 tons on hand June 1, 264,539 tons as of April 1, 
and during 1921 distributed 2,142,599 tons. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 101,000 net tons during 
the week ended June 17, an increase of 3,000 tons over the 
previous week. The increase centered in the Connellsville 
region. 

The heavier production is confined for the most part to 
furnace ovens of steel interests, and merchant offerings re- 
main very light. Prices are up still further, as blast fur- 
naces inquire for tonnage. Some 200 independent Con- 
nellsville ovens were relighted last week. 
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Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous (Coal at End of Twelfth Week of Strike 
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Demand strong and increasing. Railroads 
and utilities active. Northwestern market 
almost a scramble for coal. 

Demand good, but shipments of Southern 
coal by water restrains all-rail prices. 
Steam market improves. Domestic quiet. 
Better distribution of Alabama coal bol- 
sters local prices. 

Spot shipments dwindle in New England. 
Buyers confident of lower prices after 
July rush subsides. West quiet. 
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British Production Lowest Since Strike; 
Supply in Excess of Demand 


Production of coal declined to 2,441,- 
000 gross tons during the week ended 
June 10, according to a cable to Coal 
Age, as compared with 4,411,000 tons 
during the preceding week. This is the 
lowest weekly output since the 1921 

strike and was caused by observance of 
Whitmonday, a national holiday, and 
the fact that coal supplies now greatly 
exceed the demand. Prices had a lower 
range last week. 

The coal trade in the north of Eng- 
land is very slack. Nearly all sections 
of the market are weak with the ex- 
ception of best steam coals. This Slack- 
ening is particularly noticeable in the 
foreign market. In Scotland the trade 
is still uncertain though not so weak in 
proportion as that of the north of Eng- 
land. 

The miners’ leaders are just begin- 
ning to realize the causes of the pres- 
ent depression in the coal industry with 
the consequent unemployment and the 
low level of miners’ wages. Not only 
is the situation in Britain, such as the 
engineering dispute and the slackness 
in the iron and steel trades, having an 
adverse effect on the coal industry but 
also the instability of the financial 
situation on the continent of Europe 
renders the majority of Britain’s 
former customers unable to purchase 
coal at the prices desired by British 
owners. 

One of the miners’ leaders in the 
Rhondda district of Wales estimates 
that there are 50,000 miners at pres- 
ent unemployed, and that of those at 
work 50,000 are earning not more than 
30s. per week. 

A special meeting of the executive of 
the Miners’ Federation will be held in 
London on July 6 and 7, when the wage 
question will be considered, with the ob- 
ject of drafting a policy for submission 
to the annual conference at Blackpool 
in mid-July. 


French Miners Refuse Wage Cuts 


The meeting held in Douai on June 
.7 between coal owners and miners’ 
delegates broke off without result, the 
miners’ representatives declaring that 
the men would not consent to any in- 
crease of their working time nor to 
any decrease of their wages. To find 
outlets for the gradually recuperated 


production of the devastated mines, 
French collieries must absolutely ob- 
tain lower inland transportation rates, 
and bring down their cost prices either 
by an increase of individual output or 
by a reduction of wages. 

A lesser pressure of British coals, 
due to the United States strike, has re- 
cently eased the situation to a small 
extent; but, of course, this is but a 
transient occurrence. 

The price of metallurgical coke 
(mostly German reparation) delivered 
to French blast furnaces has been 
maintained at 90 fr. at the Franco- 
German frontier for the month of June, 
but will be most likely increased next 
month. 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


— Week Ended — 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point:= June 15 June 22 
COMMON NANG visicsisicdcieecce-s Sie be 3,050 2,826 
Tonsonhand................. 161,531 147,102 
"TODS GOMOD. .h ike ON ec we 190,382 190,743 
Tonnage waiting. . 30,000 25,000 
Virginian bi Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Carsonhand...... 1,839 2,022 
TOUBGMININE 5 <5. ows a the ols oe 91,950 109,550 
Se ee 96,258 105,077 
Tonnage waiting. . ec 15,000 10,000 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
Oe 1,412 1,576 
pe eS re eee 87,500 87,450 
co. re 103,303 106,172 
Tonnage waiting............... 7,500 6,500 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 
ITtaLY—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 37s. 9d., according to 
a cable to Coal Age. Last week’s quo- 
tation was 38s. 3d. 
GERMANY—Production in the Ruhr 
district during the week ended June 10 
was 1,447,000 metric tons, according to 
a cable to Coal Age. The output for 
the preceding week was 1,740,000 tons. 
JAPAN—March output of coal was 
3,211,734 tons, a slight decrease as com- 
pared with March, 1921. The first 
= output of 1922 was 6,155,971 
ons. 





May ExXPoRTS FROM THE UNITED 
STATES, according to the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, were 
60,860 tons of anthracite, 399,551 tons 
of bituminous coal and 21,798 tons of 
coke, as compared with 434,308, 2,500,- 
374 and 15,641 tons, respectively, for 
the corresponding month of 1921. One 
export cargo cleared from the United 
States in the week ended June 23, be- 
ing the S. S. Orinoco, for Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, 8,059 tons. 
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Less Activity at Hampton Roads 


No ship cleared for export last week, 
the first time this has been true for 
many years. The average for export 
has been gradually reduced to nothing 
over several weeks. 

At the end of the week dumpings 
were slackening, although the average 
for the month to date was slightly 
above the record for a similar period 
of the previous month. Prices showed 
a tendency to weaken. Big buyers 
were not in the market, apparently 
awaiting the freight rate reduction 
July 1. 





French Coal Statistics for April 





PRODUCTION 

Fields (Metric Tons) 
Pas-de-Calais (non-devastated mines)... . 5,129 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais (devastated mines) 586,740 
CANES a s.c. 5% cin da Fear ods Co tae caeeatn 606,760 
ont) SER oto ORME ES Ay el 210 DES D9: 349,908 
Alanee-LOntaine si. os oo 6s sien s 0.0 Ales 301,520 
ee ee emer eee. Core 8,54 
WOON cirned 8G = ss te dane tk Restle Bees 10,528 

Total coal production................. AAT 
PE OUMUICNIEE OE OCI Gai 9-5 6:0. 0,5: dcw renio mate 
Production of briquets. . 182, 6 

IMPORTS 

Coal, from 
RE eh Pe a ne ee 294,864 
CORE So ho.c5a wdceeir+eiincwass 900,962 
Ss oak Coote ve cule nediet wares ae 154, ae 
RINE CMO, A 5625. x ss yi 0.0 Reg 8 wo eate 
Lo A errr nie eae a as 125, 18 
Holland (probably in transit from Germany) 56, 056 
VIOUS COUNEIIE, 50.0.5. cic ccntciveseus 3,046 

TRG ORE NER in 5s 5 ccrecvnans 1,538,303 

Total ooke impor’s...............5.. 425,949 

Total briquet imporis..,............. 88,831 


The above figures are those officially pub- 
lished by the French Customs Authorities. 
As regards imports from Germany (on rep- 
aration account), they are often at vari- 
ance with figures obtained from other 
sources. For instance, according to that 
second source, France received in April 
from Germany: 486,000 tons of coal, 410,- 
000 tons of coke, and 35,000 tons of lignite 
briquets. 


Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 





PIERS 

June 17 June 24f 
Pool 9, New Yor ee ae or eee ee ee See 
Pool 10, New york $7.5 7. 75 $7.25@ $7.56 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 7.35@ 8.00 7. 8.10 
Pool 10, ne On rf By > Ste p 7.60 
Pool , Philadelphia. 8.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. yt 25@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.15 
Pools 567 Hamp. Rds. 6.25@ 6.50 6. 6.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. c 6.50 6.00 

‘stsienhe 
Pook: 0; New Potosi 5 less die cols ae datan cee 
Pool 10, New York.. ns zones: 80 $7. $7.75 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 8.25 7.6 8.25 
Pool > Philadel ah 8.00 7.5 8.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. ‘ Hs } 6.50 6. 6.25 
Pool 2) Hamp. Rds. - 6.25@ 6.50 6.00 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 57s.6d.f.o.b. 57s.6d.f.0.b 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, La Plata. . 50s. f.o.b. 50s. f.o.b 
Welsh, ae 42s. t.i.b. 42s. t.i.b 

Welsh, Messina....... 41s. f.o.b. 39s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Algiers........ 38s. 6d.f.o.b. 388. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. f.o.b 65s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Bahia......... 65s. f.o.b 65s. f.o .b 
Welsh, Madeira....... 42s. 6d.f.a.s. 42s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. 6d. f.a.s 40s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s. 6d.f.o.b. 44s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. 6d.f.a.s. 40s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Naples........ 38s. f.o.b. 38s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, Singapore...... 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.o.b 
oo ae 49s. f.o.b. 49s. f.o.b 
IGRI. occ sccde ts 43s. 43s. 
Canetéwn.s.}.. 03/03 35s. 3d. 35s. 3d. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff: June 17 June 24f 
Admiralty, Large...... 26s.6d@26s.9d 25s.9d.@ 26s. 
Steam, Smalls......... 18s.@ 18s.6d. 17s6d@18s6d. 

Newcastle: 

Best Steams.......... 23s.6d. 3 24s. 24s. 
tO eee 21s 21s.6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 20s. oie 19s.@ 208. 


+Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type: declines 3 in italics. 
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Orders Await Freight Cut; 
Southern Coals Streaming In 


Buying Is in Small Lots—Prices Below 
Hoover Maximum on Southern Fuel 
Are Check Against Pennsylvania 
Figures—Rush, with Higher Prices 
Seen for July. 


UYERS are generally adhering 

to their policy of waiting for the 
July 1 reduction of freight rates be- 
fore placing orders. Purchases are 
confined to small lots. Receipts all- 
rail are light but Southern coals are 
moving in heavy volume at prices un- 
der the Hoover maximum, which 
serves as a check against higher 
Pennsylvania quotations. 

A rush for coal in July, with 
higher prices, seems inevitable. Con- 
sumers who have been out of the 
market for so long must soon take 
steps to replenish their supplies. It 
is very likely that demand will raise 
mine prices to an extent that will ab- 
sorb the savings of the July 1 freight 
cuts. 





NEW YORK 


The nearness of July 1 is one of the 
reasons for the present lack of demand. 
Buyers are hard to find, only those who 
must have coal being in the market. 
Instead of the usual five and ten car or- 
der shippers are glad to get a one-car 
or two-car order. 

The scarcity of anthracite steam 
sizes was expected to create an addi- 
tional demand for bituminous coal and 
it might be the cause of reducing the 
number of cars at the local piers, which 
have been large considering present 
conditions. At the end of the week 
there were about 1,200 cars at the 
piers. 

Some surprise was caused among the 
trade by the announcement of the In- 
terborough Rapid Transit officials that 
the cause of last week’s tie-up of the 
East Side lines was bad coal. Con- 
siderable Southern coals have been 
coming into the market for some time 
past and it was believed that the com- 
pany was receiving much of it. 

A demand for Southern coals 
continues and heavy tonnages are be- 
ing brought here, but, as heretofore, 
the majority of it comes on old orders. 
Free lots of these coals were quoted 
$7.75@$8, alongside. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Production has been steadily pick- 
ing up. Up to and including June 18, 
the output was 8,554 cars, as compared 
with 6,632 cars in the corresponding 
period of May. 

Interest in the strike centers around 
the South Fork Branch sector, where 





several of the largest operations in the 
district are located. It was non-union 
before April 1, but was organized and 
closed down. However, operations soon 
started and the output for the first 
nineteen days of June was 693 cars 
as against 319 cars for the correspond- 
ing period in May. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The market is quiet, especially as 
the buyer is still in the attitude of try- 
ing to wait out the end of the strike, 
or at least until the Government ar- 
ranges for a price for the Pennsyl- 
vania product. However, this latter 
event seems to be as remote as ever. 

There is no question that stocks are 
fast going down. This would seem to 
be proved by the numerous inquiries 
that buyers are making. Objection is 
frequently heard as to price, but coal 
is being ordered in small lots. 

A great deal of complaint is abroad 
as to the quality of the coal shipped, 
and probably a good deal of this is 
justified, as much of the production is 
from small, poorly equipped mines. 
Prices are inclined to be firm, and in 
some instances there have been signs 
of stiffening over last week’s quota- 
tions. 

Tide business is quiet, although 
there is a little better bunker trade. 
During the latter part of the week 
there was a feeling current that the 
strike was nearing an end. The serious 
disturbance in Illinois may tend to focus 
the attention of the entire country on 
the situation, and bring substantial 
outside influence to bear in such a way 
as to speed an understanding between 
the men and operators. 





BALTIMORE 


Following a brief let-up in buying, 
which was attributed to the desire of 
consumers to take advantage of the 
coming freight rate reduction, there 
has been a renewed rush for fuel, this 
being especially true of larger con- 
sumers. The price situation at present 
is that practically all regions, with the 
exception of the Southern fields, are 
selling around $3.50@$4, while Hamp- 
ton Roads prices are still at $3.25@ 
$3.50 a net ton. 

Coal men are of the impression that 
there will be a flood of buying in July, 
and that the demand will so far out- 
strip the supply possibilities that prices 
are sure to mount. Even in that event, 
there may be a mounting market as ad- 
justments will naturally be slow. 

By agreement of counsel, sixty strik- 
ing coal miners of the Western Mary- 
land field and the R. J. Ross Coal 
Mines, Inc., and the West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company, a postpone- 
ment of the injunction proceedings in- 
stituted against the miners by the coal 
and paper companies was indefinitely 
postponed in the United States District 
Court of Baltimore. The Court, how- 


ever, continued a temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the miners from inter- 
fering with the employees of the two 
concerns named. 
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FAIRMONT 


Further gains were scored in pro- 
duction in the week ended June 17 
there being on an average of 160 in 
operation throughout the week. During 
the latter part of the week the demand 
was not quite so heavy and Prices 
softened to some extent, $3.25 being 
about the maximum. Many buyers 
are said to be waiting until after July 
1 to place orders. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Gradual but steady gains are being 
made in activities of mines, especially 
on the West Virginia side of the Po. 
tomac, where mines are securing better 
protection from interference. Most of 
the mines have at least 50 per cent of 
their men at work where there is any 
activity at all. There is a fair demand 
only for the product of the Upper Po. 
tomac and Georges Creek fields with 
prices ranging $3.25@$3.50. Legal ac- 
tion has been resorted to by some com- 
panies in order to prevent interference 
with operations. 





————=aEE 


South 


BIRMINGHAM 


Mines have sold a large tonnage for 
shipment to Western points. Some 1,500 
cars, about two-thirds of which was 
railroad fuel and the balance for indus- 
trial use, were booked for shipment to 
points in Chicago territory last week, 
and a number of orders were placed 
for coal to go to St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and other places. Practically all busi- 
ness was for Big Seam, Carbon Hill and 
similar grades of mine run, there being 
no disposition to buy better quality of 
steam or any grade of prepared fuel. 
This coal moved in the emergency 
rates recently established. 

The domestic market is devoid of 
activity. Coal on contract is moving 
fairly well, but mines depending on 
the spot market are having trouble. 

Mines competing for business in 
Western territory are practically throt- 
tled against any material advance in 
prices account of the freight differen- 
tial enjoyed by west Kentucky and 
other fields. Until the shortage be- 
comes more acute producers will have 
to be content with the present small 
margin of profit. 

Quotations on steam coal have un- 
dergone little change in several weeks, 
and current prices are shown below, 
basis f.o.b. mines: 

Mine Run 








Domestic 


Carbon Hill ..... $2.00 @$2.25 $2.15 @$2.40 
Se MEP POET 2.00@ 2.50 3.15@ 3.65 
Black Creek...... 2.00@ 2.50 2.90@ 3.15 
eee 2.00@ 2.25 2.65@ 2.90 
oo Se eee 1.76@ 2:00 ....escwen 


Production is on the increase with 
resumption at a number of mines and 
others operating on a better schedule. 





VIRGINIA 


Mines only lack about 20,000 tons 
of producing at full time capacity, the 
output having been speeded up to 217.- 
000 tons. The only serious losses are 
to be attributed to car and labor short- 
age. On the C. C. & O. mines are 
within 1,559 tons of capacity produc- 
tion. Buyers are securing all the spot 
tonnage available in this field at about 


$3.25 
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Retail Stocks Dwindling, 


But Consumer Is Not Uneasy 

Orders Booked in Volume That Means 
Delay in Filling When Mining Is 
Resumed—Some Yards Close Await- 
ing Coal—Steam Tonnage at Mines 
Mostly Obligated. 


ETAILERS’ domestic supplies 
are running down, but there is 
very little uneasiness being shown by 
the consumer. Retail order books 
are filling, however, and there may 
be some delay attendant upon filling 
these accumulated orders when min- 
ing is again resumed. Some retail 
yards are already closed until coal 
is again available. 

Steam tonnage at the mines is 
nearly all obligated and river coals 
are about all that is obtainable. Oc- 
casionally inconsequential amounts 
of independent coal are offered at 
high prices. ‘ 

Some late activity is noted in the 
Northwest, as dock stocks are get- 
ting low and the belief is growing 
that a shortage must be faced this 
winter. 


— 


BOSTON 


Retailers’ stocks are steadily dimin- 
ishing. Distribution has now got to a 
point where only a small fraction of 
season orders are being accepted for 
prompt delivery. Egg is the size in 
shortest supply locally, but stove and 
chestnut are not far behind. A few 
dealers are insisting upon orders for 
pea wherever the use of that size is 
possible. 

At wholesale there is almost nothing 
doing. The prepared sizes are now 
about all cleared up and pea and No. 1 
Buckwheat are the only sizes available. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


The men have completed their vote 
to give authority to the union leaders 
to call a strike if they see fit. There 
is practically no doubt that the vote 
will be in favor of a strike. There is con- 
siderable talk that even if the leaders 
turn the suspension into a strike they 
will not call out the maintenance men, 
for in many cases it would probably 
mean that the mines would be closed 
for good and the men normally em- 
ployed would be without jobs at the 
final settlement. ; 





PHILADELPHIA 


Retail business done amounts to al- 
most nothing, and no efforts are being 
made to encourage people to buy coal. 
The absence of coal trucks on the 
streets tells the true condition as well as 
anything. However, all offices are receiv- 
ing many requests for information on 
the outlook for coal next season and 





frequently these inquiries are turned 
into actual deliveries. 

There has been constant nibbling at 
the storage stocks of pea coal by the 
dealers, and this week the orders re- 
ceived by the companies for this size 
have greatly increased. In addition 
quite a few dealers have placed orders 
to begin July 1, the obvious intent be- 
ing to get the advantage of the low- 
ered freight. However, they are not 
likely to receive this benefit, as the 
coal having been placed in storage un- 
der the present freight rate will likely 
be billed at the same rate, otherwise 
there would be a distinct loss to the 
companies. 

Except for an occasional car or so 
of buckwheat none of the companies 
is taking orders for steam coal, as all 
in stock has been obligated on or- 
ders already in. 





BALTIMORE 


Dealers report that they have little 
fuel on hand. More yards were closed 
during the past week, and at the pres- 
ent writing there are very few yards 
with any material supplies. That por- 
tion of the buying public which has 
been in the habit of storing coal early 
is becoming restive under their inabil- 
ity to get deliveries at this time. In 
some cases the explanation of coal men 
that they have no coal to deliver or 
can liver only one ton lots to emergency 
cases, is accepted with bad grace. Coal 
men, point out, however, that this is 
trivial to the situation which will de- 
velop as fall approaches and they are 
unable to make deliveries to even those 
who have no coal in cellars. 





BUFFALO 


The end of the supply seems near. 
One after another of the shipping 
agents and distributors reports that 
this or that size is gone. As it appears 
now even emergency coal will soon be 
gone. Still the consumer does not show 
any uneasiness. 

Occasionally sales by independent 
operators are made as high as $12 
at the mines. Some at $11 was re- 

orted this week, but the coal still held 
i these companies is so small that 
no particular figure is cut in the trade 
by them. 


NEW YORK 


The market is becoming quieter. 
About the only sizes available are pea 
and buckwheat and the latter will be 
unobtainable soon to the spot buyer. 
Independent pea coal was quoted last 
week from $5.65 up, f.o.b. mines. 

Consumers are beginning to show a 
trifle more concern and some have 
placed orders for next winter’s coal, 
knowing that they need not expect any 
portion of it delivered until the mines 
resume operations. 

Retail dealers in most instances, 
have some of the domestic coals on 
hand but are careful to whom they de- 
liver it. Special classes of customers 
such as bakeries, are being taken care 
of and other consumers who must have 
coal are given small lots. 
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Buckwheat consumers soon must 
either take to burning pea coal or 
bituminous, so short is the first named 
size becoming. Rice and barley are 


practically out of the market. River 
barley is coming here in very small 
offerings, most of it being sold nearer 
the point of loading. 











Coke 





UNIONTOWN i 


The coal market, while active, is: 
more inclined to be spotty than at any 
time since Secretary Hoover fixed $3.50: 
as a fair price for coal. This week the 
railroads seem to be the big buyers and. 
while steel interests are still in the 
market they are not so insistent about 
tonnage as has prevailed heretofore. 

There is great scurrying for coke 
among pig-iron producers, but very 
little is obtainable. It may be signifi- 
cant that some 200 independent ovens 
were lighted last week. Whether that 
1s In response to the strong demand or 
to an appreciation by operators that 
the strike is about over does not yet 
appear. At the outset of the strike, in- 
dependent operators let it be known 
that they would not attempt to resume 
until the strike situation had been 
definitely decided. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Demand for coke has increased some- 
what, while offerings are still quite 
limited. While there have been con- 
tinued gains in coke production, larger 
in the past two or three weeks than in 
May, the increase is chiefly on the part 
of steel works interests, so that mer- 
chant offerings remain very restricted. 
The Frick company blows in quite a 
number of additional ovens each week, 
though the major part of its inérease 
in coal production is being shipped in- 
stead of being coked in the region. 

Normally the Carnegie Steel Co. 
operates its blast furnaces almost 
wholly with Connellsville coke and by- 
product coke made from Connellsville 
coal, so that it is very significant that 
the company is now operating 38 blast 
furnaces, against 34 on April 1. 

A week ago inquiry for furnace coke 
was chiefly by miscellaneous users, 
rather than blast furnaces, but now 
some inquiry has arisen from blast fur- 
naces, and $8 would be paid in that 


quarter for standard furnace coke. 


Foundry coke is stronger, with sal 
up to $8.50. _ rae 
The Courier reports coke production 
during the week ended June 17 at 51,- 
800 tons by the furnace ovens and 
15,050 tons by the merchant cvens, a 
total of 66,850 tons, an increase of 
8,187 tons. On account of the holiday 
May 30, a long-range comparison best 
shows the rate of gain, with output of 
52,200 tons in the week ended May 6, 
59,130 tons in the week of May 27 and 
66,850 tons in the week of June 17. 





BUFFALO 


Furnaces are running at a good rate 
and shipping liberal quantities of iron. 
The byproduct ovens supply them with 
about what coke they need. Some job- 
bers say they have given up trying to 
buy coke from the old beehive plants 
for the best ovens are mostly closed 
and the coke offered is of such doubt- 
ful, quality that it is not worth while 
to handle it. 
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Prices Advance F ollowing 
Heavy Buying in Kentucky 


Purchases by Railroads and Industrials 
Cause Boost—Spirited Demand Ex- 
pected as Result of Lower Freight 
Rates, Which May Cause Further 
Rise. 


AILROADS and large industrial 

consumers boosted the price of 
coal last week by buying rather 
heavily in western and eastern Ken- 
tucky. The price in western Ken- 
tucky was down to $3.65 and in east- 
ern Kentucky to $3@$3.25 early in 
the week in a mild buyers’ strike. 
West Virginia Pocahontas was plen- 
tiful at $3 on run of mine. 

The railroads did most of the 
buying and when they got through 
western Kentucky was up around 
$4@$4.25. Purchasing was done by 
the railroad committee at attractive 
prices, ranging from the low of $3.65 
@$3.85. When the quotations got 
beyond the high figure the roads 
halted buying somewhat, only to 
turn into eastern Kentucky where 
purchasing was done outside the 
committee in direct sales at $3.25@ 
$3.35. 


CHICAGO AND MIDWEST 


Buying was induced in a recognition 
by the consumers that prices probably 
will be higher after the first of the 
month, when the lower freight rates 
become effective. A rather spirited de- 
mand is expected then, as consumers 
are known to have been holding off for 
some time for the lower rates. Ad- 
vances are accepted as the natural or- 
der and hence the scramble of those 
who could afford to get in under the 
wire. Besides, there was a little con- 
cern by purchasers to stock as much as 
possible for any emergency in a strike 
of railroad workers. 

Industrials bought only when prices 
were right. They took from 25 to 50 
cars here and there when jobbers 
pushed sales in order to avoid demur- 
rage charges. 

Smaller consumers, however, were 
not buying. A large number of in- 
quiries were received from the country 
for harvest coal but shipments were not 
asked for until after July 1. Retailers 
were beginning to make inquiries for 
eastern Kentucky coal and Pocahontas 
and some of the producers reported 
rather increased orders. 

The Illinois Central is reported as 
bringing in a train load of Alabama 
coal a day for distribution along its 
lines. So far, however, Alabama coal 
has not been a factor on the Chicago 
market but it is expected to be brought 
here if the western Kentucky price 
goes beyond the $4.25@$4.50 figure. 

Prices Saturday on the western Ken- 


tucky product were strong at $4.10@ 
$4.25. The Hoover maximums were 
generally reached on the eastern Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia coals. There 


were some reports of jobbers selling. 


eastern Kentucky prepared sizes at $4 
but the instances were not numerous. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


The comparative quiet which has ex- 
isted in southern Illinois has been 
broken by the tactics of union miners 
who ruined the property of the Southern 
Illinois Coal Co., which has recently 
attempted strip mining in the vicinity 
of Marion. As a result, over 25 men 
employed by the company were brutally 
butchered. 

The striking miners in this territory 
became hostile towards the so-called 
strike-breakers when President Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers sent word 
that the men employed in the operation 
of the strip pits as members of the 
Steam Shovelers’ Union were strike 
breakers. 

There is no storage coal available 
in the field and the amount of tonnage 
produced from the strip pits during 
their short period of operation is 
negligible. 


ST. LOUIS 


Storage supplies of dealers and in- 
dustries are becoming rapidly ex- 
hausted and evidence of increased out- 
side buying is becoming stronger each 
day. Domestic demand is quiet and 
upon the advice of dealers consumers 
are awaiting a settlement of the strike 
rather than buy high-priced west Ken- 
tucky coal. 

Country demand has increased mate- 
rially within the past few days, due to 
the urgent need of threshing coal. 
There is no further tonnage of Illinois 
storage coal available, this supply hav- 
ing been exhausted within the past 
week. The threshing demand will 
therefore have to be supplied with Ken- 
tucky coal. Operators in that field are 
today quoting prices around $4@$4.10 
on lump, egg and mine run, and $3.85 
@$4 on slack, selling their output only 
from day to day. 

A part, at least, of these require- 
ments will be met with Missouri coal, 
as the Cannel operations at Versailles, 
have been reopened and coal can be 
supplied to certain points in central and 
western Missouri at considerably lower 
prices than west Kentucky coal. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


The market is back to about the peak 
that had been reached this spring. 
Movement continues heavy, as demand 
has taken care of all reported demur- 
rage or slow-selling coal of last week. 
There has been a large increase in the 
population of mine towns since the 
strike. Many former workers who 
have been in Indiana and Illinois have 
returned. 

Facilities for handling tonnage are 
very fair as a whole, and the L. & E. 
gateways have not been blocked. Rail- 
roads are endeavoring to get shippers 
to route as much coal as_ possible 
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through the less congested gat 

As soon as the freight reduction ta 
comes effective it is believed that there 
will be a heavy increase in demand 
from Chicago, Detroit and other large 
industrial centers. The present market 
is rather stiff at $4, there being very 
little coal at under that figure. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


An unusual increase in inquiries jg 
the outstanding feature of the market 
These are coming especially from in. 
dustrial plants that did not store a 
sufficient amount to keep them going 
for such a prolonged period. The prin- 
cipal coal coming to this market js 
from western Kentucky, quoted $3.75 
@$4.25. A number of Indiana oper. 
ators who have sold all their no-bills 
are now attempting to supply custom- 
ers by going into the jobbing business. 

The public is beginning to take no- 
tice of the strike. It is the general 
opinion of the trade here that regard- 
less of agreements cuncerning prices 
at the mines, unless the strike is get- 
tled quickly the market will be mighty 
panicky. ; 


LOUISVILLE 


Those who held back their buying in 
order to take advantage of reduced 
freights may not profit materially by 
that action. So many did the same 
thing that prices softened a little in 
mid-June, but by July 1 it is believed 
prices will be at the peak of the 
Hoover agreement. 

Prices are firmer this week, due to 
demurrage stocks being cleaned up. 
Lake movement is steady and good and 
railroads are buying more freely. 
Steel mill business continues good, and 
there is a steady movement north and 
east. 

There is some car shortage as a re- 
sult of congestion at terminals, in get- 
ting the heavy movement of loads and 
empties through, which is resulting in 
some trouble in getting cars to load at 
the mines. Much of the trouble is over. 
failure of connecting lines to have nee- 
essary motive equipment for handling 
tonnage turned over. 

The trade as a whole is becoming more 
sold on the Hoover program, realizing 
that if the coal trade does not control 
— it may result in Federal regula- 
ion. 








Canada 





TORONTO 


The effects of the strike are now be- 
ginning to be seriously felt. While the 
demand for anthracite is increasing, 
— on hand are rapidly becoming 
exhausted. Some dealers are refus- 
ing to accept orders. The situation 
as regards bituminous coal is prac- 
tically unchanged, the small shipments 
coming forward from West Virginia 
and other non-union mines being suf- 
ficient to maintain the supply in view 
of the light demand. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Retail 5 
Anthracite egg, stove ard nut... .:. 


Wholesale, f.o.b. cars destination: 
?in. lump 
CO RR ert rere 


9.25@10.00 
8.00@ 8.75 
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Eager Coal Seekers Limited 
To Orders Docks Will Accept 


Continuation of Strike Causes Uneasi- 
ness Over Winter Fuel Needs— 
Stabilization Efforts of Certain In- 
terests Averts Increase in Price. 


UYING is now practically limited 

to what business the docks will 
accept. At the outset of the present 
active period purchasing was con- 
fined mainly to railroads and other 
large users. Then the general run 
of mdustrials came into the market, 
only to find that supplies had been 
largely snapped up on contract and 
what free coal remained was being 
doled out piecemeal or held for old 
connections. 

There is therefore a growing feel- 
ing of nervousness over next win- 
ter’s requirements. It is now re- 
alized that a continuation of the 
strike for even a short time will en- 
danger the supply and tonnage is be- 
ing eagerly sought. Due to the 
stabilization tactics of certain docks, 
however, there has been no increase 
in price. 


_———_ 


MINNEAPOLIS 


It will be a relief when the first of 
July has come, for there will be the 
new freight rates available and one 
less cause for inaction in the market. 
There is some apprehension being felt 
in the coal trade over the situation. 
Ninety days suspension seems to be a 
great plenty of non-production if the 
Northwest is to have a reasonable sup- 
ply for next winter. People in the 
trade realize that it takes time to get 
the docks restocked and the longer the 
suspension endures, the greater will 
be the demand from all sections, which 
must be filled before there will be a 
surplus for the Northwest. 

The stocks on the docks are down to 
the vanishing point, broadly speaking. 
Buying has been limited except in so 
far as some have been willing to an- 
ticipate their wants. But as the prac- 
tice is to price coal at the ruling fig- 
ure at time of delivery, there is not a 
great deal of inducement for ordering 
where delivery cannot be promised. 
The inducement may appear later, when 
orders are filled in line of filing, but 
no one seems to have much alarm 
about this phase as yet. | 

However, the situation is one of 
awaiting the outcome of circumstances. 
Until there is some sort of a —— 
tion, the Northwest cannot do much. 
Orders may be accumulated against the 
arrival of the coal, but they will not 
help get the coal. Rumors that the 
government will soon take hold, if there 
is not an adjustment of the controversy, 
serve to keep people from growing 
soe but do not guarantee any real 
elp. 


DULUTH 


Apprehensions that stocks on docks 
may be gobbled up before they have 
had an opportunity to contract for 
their supplies is leading to buying on 
a heavier scale. At the outset buying 
of coal was confined mainly to the 
railroads, the mining companies and 
blast and open-hearth furnace plants 
at Duluth. Buying from those quar- 
ters resulted in two-thirds of the dock 
companies’ stocks being contracted for 
before the smaller industrial concerns 
dropped on to what was going on, and 
the consequence is that all hands are 
now endeavoring to make up for lost 
time, 

Dock operators have received in- 
structions from their headquarters to 
make no further large contracts and to 
confine themselves to taking care of 
their regular customers. They have 
little free coal and buying by retailers 
who have deferred placing their orders 
until July 1 when lower railroad freight 
rates will become effective, is yet to 
be taken care of. 

In spite of the flurry the market is 
ruling steady at the basis set some time 
ago; $7 for lump, $6.50 for run of pile 
and $6 for screenings. This is at- 
tributed to the stand taken; by three 
of the largest operators who opposed 
any efforts to bring about a runaway 
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market and the consequent crystallizing 
of public sentiment against the trade. 
Inroads are being made upon the 
anthracite stocks. Consumers are 
scenting the possibility that the usual 
tonnage may not be moved before the 
close of the Lake season and they are 
setting in to protect themselves. -Re- 
tailers have been keeping their teams 
busy of late in filling those orders. 





MILWAUKEE 


The market continues dull, but there 
is a growing feeling of nervousness 
over the uncertainty of the future sup- 
ply, and a rush of orders is bound to 
develop in the near future. This is 
evidenced by anxious inquiries from in- 
terior districts. The general opinion 
is that the Northwest will suffer a 
serious coal famine unless the strike 
is stopped within a short time. 

Anthracite is about cleaned up, and 
only one cargo has been received so 
far this year. Soft coal is in fair sup- 
ply, however. Dealers have a thirty- 
day stock and cargoes are reaching the 
docks almost daily. There has been 
no change in prices since the soft coal 
advance of two weeks ago. 

Revised figures of the Lake coal re- 
ceipts thus far this season eliminate 
the 7,300 ton cargo of hard coal which 
has figured in the April record, and 
places it in the soft coal column. This 
confines the anthracite receipts to 700 
tons of screenings which were received 
from Escanaba and 485,593 tons of 
soft coal, against 345,006 tons of the 
a and 969,556 tons of the latter 
in . 








New England 








Midsummer Dullness 
Settles Upon Market 


Inquiries Insignificant and Scattered— 
Industrial Outlook Lacks Promise— 
Movement from Hampton Roads 
Wanes—Hope for Lower Prices Than 
Freight Cut Would Warrant. 


OR dullness the present week 

matches any midsummer period 
in coal history. Inquiry is limited to 
single car lots and there is only scat- 
tering demand for these. In no di- 
rection is there any tuning up in- 
dustrially and should the suspension 
be brought suddenly to an end, ship- 
pers could expect very little help 
from this territory in moving coal. 
Inland from Boston and Providence 
there is only a light tonnage moving 
on contract. 

On every hand consumers have de- 
clined coal for June shipment. Not 
only are they desirous of profiting 
by the 10 per cent freight reduction 
but there is an impression also that 
prices will recede much more than 
the lower tolls would of themselves 
make possible. 

Certain of the charitable institutions 





rejected bids that were submitted cov- 
ering deliveries of Pocahontas and New 
River during July and August on the 
ground that proposals were too high. 
Some of the bids were as low as $7.09, 
on cars Providence, and $7.35, on cars 
Boston, for Navy Standard coals. 

Under these conditions it is hard to 
figure any improvement in demand dur- 
ing the next six months. Oil has now 
supplanted coal to an extent that will 
make the market for the latter rather 
less responsive than it was in years 
when oil was not such a factor. There 
are more agencies merchandising 
Hampton Roads coals and the outlet 
is so much more restricted that only a 
resolute attitude on the part of operat- 
ors and a broad sustaining market in 
other directions will probably enable 
them to carry through anything like 
the Hoover price. 

Meanwhile, prices on the best grades 
at Hampton Roads are $6.00 and less, 
with a few shippers actively soliciting 
offers for spot coal. At this end, $7.25 
has been quoted and it will be interest- 
ing to see next week whether that level 
can be maintained. 

For Pennsylvania grades there is only 
a very narrow market. For the most 
part, it is confined to areas 100 miles 
or so from Tidewater, and current re- 
ceipts show how light is the demand. 

Coastwise freights continue easy. 
There is a surplus of transportation. 
About 85c. has been mentioned as a 
rate from Norfolk to Boston, but this 
will apply only on large bottoms. 
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Prices Resume Higher Level 
As Demand Takes Upturn 


Reaction Follows Lull Attendant on 
Settlement Rumors—Large Buyers 
Enter Market in Anticipation of 
July Rush—Lake Shortage Feared. 


UOTATIONS have resumed the 
O higher level they held earlier in 
the month. Demand has taken a 
definite upturn, following the lull 
which came with the recent rumors 
of attempted settlement of the strike. 
The heavier receipts are easily taken, 
as many large buyers are again in 
the market, apparently in the belief 
that the July 1 rush of business will 
boost prices sufficiently to absorb 
the 10 per cent freight cut effective 
at that time. 

Lake business is increasing. So 
far only 16 per cent of the 1921 
Lake movement has been shipped, 
while at this time last year 48 per 
cent of the total tonnage had gone 
forward; therefore some anxiety is 
being shown over the possibility of 
a shortage this winter. 





COLUMBUS 


A better demand is developing. While 
orders are only for immediate needs, 
more consumers are in the market and 
a considerable tonnage is moving. The 
demand is becoming more widespread 
and indications point to a heavy in- 
crease after July 1. 

Reserve stocks are being depleted 
and this is having its effect. Prices 
have now about reached the Hoover 
levels, although some shading from 
those figures is reported. 

Retailers are cleaning up preparatory 
to taking in tonnage later. Retail 
prices are steady at former levels, with 
Pocahontas lump $7.50@$8. West 
Virginia grades are quoted $7.25@ 
$7.75. Some eastern Kentucky coal is 
coming in and sells at about the same 
levels as Logan. ; 

Lake trade is moving along quietly. 
The H. V. Docks at Toledo during the 
week ended June 21 loaded 152,000 
tons, making a total of 1,017,000 tons 
handled since the start of the season. 





CLEVELAND 
The coal market has stiffened abrupt- 
ly, following the recent lull in buying. 
Prices are higher and the demand is 
distinctly stronger. Consumers were 


encouraged to stay out of the market. 


by reports that strike settlement was 
near. It was generally expected that 
the negotiations started some time ago 
in Cleveland by operators would result 
in finding a basis for meetings with the 
miners. Hope has not been given up 


by operators who are urging a settle- 
ment and resumption of mine produc- 
tion. 


In the meantime consumers are wak- 
ing up to a realization that stocks are 
getting near the danger point. Orders 
now being placed call for shipment on 
July 1 or after. Most of the smaller 
industries in Cleveland depend upon 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
for power. This company still has 
some coal on hand but the margin is 
beginning to get too lew for comfort. 

The chief source of concern is the 
Lake situation. The season’s move- 
ment to July 1 is estimated at 3,750,000 
tons. Of this amount only 2,500,000 
tons have gone to the Northwest. Com- 
pared with this movement to upper 
docks, the amount shipped last year in 
the same period was 9,460,000 tons. In 
other words by July 1, 1921, 43 per cent 
of the movement had been completed 
against only 11 per cent this year. The 
prospect for congestion, if not actual 
inability to meet the demand, is in 
sight unless the strike ends soon. 





DETROIT 


Buyers are not yet indicating any ac- 
tive interest in the market, although 
some business is being done by steel 
companies and there is a small volume 
of buying by railroads. Many large 
steam consumers are still carrying re- 
serves that place them in a comfort- 
able position for several weeks to come. 
Retailers are buying no coal at present. 
They too, are waiting for the reduction 
of freight rates to become effective. 

The general delay is arousing appre- 
hension of a troublesome shortage dur- 
ing the later months of the year, due to 
the failure of buyers to keep coal mov- 
ing now. Though the retail yards have 
considerable quantities of coal, their 
supply would not last long with an ac- 
tive demand. This is particularly true 
of anthracite. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted 
about $3.50, mine run holds around 
tain and nut, pea and slack is $3.10@ 





PITTSBURGH 


No effort has been made thus far to 
start any of the union mines, although 
for a fortnight there have been rumors 
at large that some movement might be 
expected any day. The respective posi- 
tions of the operators and miners are 
unchanged, the operators regarding the 
four-state agreement as a dead issue, 
while the mine officials show no signs 
- being willing to consider anything 
else. 

Public sentiment is aroused over the 
murders in Illinois and many men not 
associated with either operators or 
miners are disposed to consider the 
president of the U. M. W. responsible. 
Strip mining in this district is proceed- 
ing, With a considerably greater ton- 
nage than before the strike. The coal 
is being sold regularly at $3.75 for 
slack and $4 for lump. 

Production in Connellsville is in- 
creasing at a more rapid rate than 
formerly. The increase is largely by 
the Frick company, but there is also 
more coal reaching the open market. 
Prices are defined more closely, buyers 
being discriminating, and a difference 
of 5c. or 10c. in the price quoted may 
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determine whether the inquir 

the coal or not. The market ise nel 
easier and is quotable at $3.40@$3.65 
for steam mine run. Westmoreland 
gas _ is occasionally encountered, the 
market being about $4@$4.25 for mine 
run, 





NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Conditions continue to be more fa- 
vorable for successful operation and 
marketing of coal. There is less jn- 
terference with operation and although 
demand is by no means at the peak 
yet it is brisk enough to absorb the 
output, especially in view of the heavy 
buying by railroads and utilities. The 
demand, however, is confined to fuel 
for industrial purposes. 


BUFFALO 


Changes in the trade are small, but 
the feeling is less reassuring. Every- 
body confesses to uneasiness and it is 
pretty generally agreed that the next 
ten days will see an end of the ap- 
parent apathy on the part of producer, 
miner and consumer. Somebody must 
weaken before long. 

There is naturally any amount of 
eagerness for something, in fact al- 
most anything, to set the wheels turn- 
ing again. Demand does not increase. 
Most shippers report that production 
exceeds it, yet prices are strong. Pre- 
dictions are common that they will ad- 
vance soon, in spite of the July reduc- 
tion of freight rates. 

The Lake fleet is active, for ore is 
moving faster than it was and grain 
has kept up until now. The only coal 
moving is that which comes from West 
Virginia via Ohio ports. The amount 
received for last week was 55,900 net 
tons. 








EASTERN OHIO 


While larger quantities of coal are 
reaching industrial centers by reason 
of needs growing out of the general 
improvement in business, operators 
and jobbers state that there is no par- 
ticular increase in inquiries or demand. 
However, prices have experienced 
slight advances in some grades. 

There has been plenty of non-union 
coal avai'able to meet all requirements 
which have arisen up to the present 
time, but it is freely predicted that 
the time is fast approaching when 
stocks will be depleted and a more 
widespread need for coal will develop 
which cannot be supplied at the present 
rate of production. 

Apprehension is becoming apparent 
with respect to the probability that 
Lake transportation will be unable to 
take care of Northwestern requirements 
during the remainder of the season of 
navigation, should operations at union 
mines not be resumed by the middle of 
July. Stocks of coal at the docks have 
been pretty well cleaned out and the 
minimum requirements served by this 
trade will approximate 24,000,000 tons 
during the next twelve months. The 
anticipated deficit in Lake shipments 
will have to be made up by all-rail ton- 
nage and this will further aggravate the 
matter of car supply later on. 

Bituminous coal receipts at Cleve- 
land during the week ended June 17 
were the largest of any week since 
April 1. Total receipts amounted to 
1,247 cars. Industries received 1,085. 
cars, this quantity being an increase 
of 172 cars over the previous week; 
while retail yards received 162 cars, 
or an increase of 81 cars. 
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Increased Buying Steadies 


Market Near Hoover Limit 


Lake Interests, Railroads, Western 
Buyers and Steel Mills Are Active 
Agents—Contrary to Expectations, 
Consumers Do Not Wait for Lower 


Freights. 


EAVY buying on the part of 
the Lake people, increased tak- 
ings by the railway companies and 
an increasing demand from the West 
has so stabilized this market that 
prices are now hovering around the 
maximum that was set by Secretary 
Hoover. The wiseacres of the trade 
had figured that the lower freight 
rates due July 1 would hold off any 
great rush of buying but it is quite 
evident that there are many who 
believe that a bird in the hand is 
worth a flock under the new tariffs. 
While the steel mills have not been 
prominent in the market they have 
been taking a heavy tonnage, all of 
which has kept prices on the up- 
grade rather than showing any 


signs of sagging. 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


There has been a gradual gain in 
production as more men report for 
work. Bushwhacking has featured the 
attempt of Kanawha operators to run 
their mines and two or three have been 
killed so far. Although there has been 
a general disposition to await the com- 
ing of July 1 before buying on a large 
scale, as yet there is a fairly active 
demand. Mine run is ranging $3@$3.25 
with slack at about the same figure. 
Lump and egg are bringing $3.40@ 
$3.60. 

LOGAN AND THACKER 


Under existing market conditions 
Logan mines are unable to meet the 
demand made upon them for spot coal. 
Lake shipments are growing in vol- 
ume. There is not a particularly large 
volume being shipped to Tidewater or 
to Eastern Inland markets. The only 
factor in retarding production is the 
inability to secure more man power. 
General labor conditions are entirely 
satisfactory. 

Production is still being maintained 
by Thacker mines at about 160,000 
tons a week. Plants are securing all 
the equipment needed to handle the 
large output but some loss is being 
felt because of a shortage of labor. 
Inquiries are outstripping orders par- 
ticularly from Western market sources. 
Lake shipments are large. There is 
comparatively little free coal available. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Pending a reduction of freight rates 
after July 1, there has been a slight re- 
cession in demand. Prices remain at 





$3@$3.25 on mine run. The lighter 
demand has had the effect of pulling 
down production to some extent, as re- 
fiected in slightly increased “no mar- 
ket” losses. Railroads are not buying 
on quite so heavy a scale. 





CINCINNATI 


Heavier production from New River 
has allowed a greater tonnage of this 
coal to come Inland or work north to 
the Lakes. This has helped to keep the 
price within the same range of the 
high volatile with the exception of 
lump and egg which is held firm at the 
maximum, only smaller mines selling 
any great amount at concessions and 
this where the residue is needed to fill 
byproduct slack contracts. Any num- 
ber of retailers whose stocks are low 
are rushing in inquiries for July ship- 
ments but the local offices hold strictly 
to sales on a spot basis. 

Mishaps in southeastern Kentucky 
have held down production—injury to 
a Hazard power plant put several of 
the mines out of commission for three 
days. The L. & N. embargoed the 
shipment of perishables for three days 
to move coal and even this did not 
pick up all of the Bell County and Har- 
lan standing. Kanawha hopes to come 
in with a larger tonnage through an in- 
junction issued in the Charleston courts 
which will give a greater volume for 
sale here. 

The retail situation is unchanged so 
far as price is concerned but for the 
first time since the rigid weeks of the 
war there is a pinch of river coal be- 
ing felt here. All-rail operators, who 
opposed the cuts in price in April and 
who have contracts, however, are in- 
sisting upon holding to the old time 
prices. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


After 10 days of quiet, the market 
started off with better demand and 
higher prices the first of the week. A 
large percentage of the new business is 
being shipped to railroads in the North 
and Northwest and tonnage demanded 
by the Lakes is also increasing. 

Domestic coal is not so active. Deal- 
ers seem to follow the course pursued 
by their customers; that is, to wait for 
freight reductions, although better 
posted dealers expect price advances 
will be more than the savings in freight 
and are stocking up. Car supply is not 
satisfactory. Three, and in some cases, 
four days were lost last week account 
“no cars” and the outlook is not good. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEw RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River improvement is most 
marked. The opinion among operators 
is that the strike is broken in this 
particular region. There are about 65 
mines in operation, all of such mines 
having been originally affected by the 
strike. Production is now ranging well 
over 120,000 tons a week and is being 
increased from week to week. Market 
conditions are conducive to an increase 
in production more especially since it 
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is possible to find an outlet at Tide- 
water. 
In the Gulf region, there is complete 


freedom from any strike trouble. 

Many mines are working to capacity 

te take care of contract and spot busi- 

a particularly in the East and at 
ide. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Limited man power in view of the 
heavy demand for Pocahontas coal is 
the only thing which prevents a larger 
production. This region is producing 
more coal than it ever did and is find- 
ing a ready market. Operators ques- 
tion whether the railroads could trans- 
port any more coal from this and ad- 
joining regions and look for an acute 
shortage of cars after July 1, for the 
transportation companies will then be 
called upon to handle both June and 
July business. Prices are being kept 
within bounds. 

Production losses are comparatively 
light in the Tug River district and 
mines are producing virtually at ca- 
pacity. A large proportion of the prod- 
uct of this region is under contract. 
Prices are being held within reasonable 
limits and although mine run on a 
spot basis is being sold at $3.25, the 
contract price is much below that 
figure. 








West 





SALT LAKE CITY 


Retailers describe things as very 
quiet. It is even quieter than a year 
ago. It was thought that the emer- 
gency which made it necessary to rush 
the national guard to the strike zone 
would have aroused the public to the 
necessity of purchasing their winter 
supply of coal, but it made no differ- 
ence. 

Operators are looking forward to a 
brisk business to start at an early date 
as the result of the change in freight 
rates to the Coast. There is still a 
big demand for slack, locally, which is 
becoming scarce. The difficulty of mov- 
ing the lump grades has resulted in 
some of the largest producers running 
more mine run. 


KANSAS CITY 


One of the operators has leased a 
mine to the miners who are operating 
it on a co-operative basis and turning 
the coal back to the owners of the 
mine who are selling the product and 
dividing the profits with the miners. 

Another large operator opened this 
week and enough miners applied for 
work to justify operating. Some of 
the Kansas miners have been out for 
nearly a year, and as strike funds are 
exhausted and benefits from outside 
sources have been shut off they are 
very anxious to work. 

The fly in the ointment, however, is 
the threatened railroad strike. The 
old-time railroad men may not strike. 
They have not forgotten the strike of 
1894, nor how some of the best skilled 
men in the country, who had good runs 
and positions, have been driving drays 
ever since, instead of driving engines. 
If there is a strike of any magnitude, 
it will be the young hotheads and men 
of no great responsibility that will 
bring it about. 
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News Items 
From Field and Trade 














ILLINOIS 


A party of coal men of the Illinois Coal 
& Coke Corporation, of Chicago, were in 
Mt. Vernon recently, where the concern is 
completing arrangements for the immediate 
sinking of a 10,000-ton mine. Included in 
the party was: E. J. Couper, Albert J. 
Nason, J. D. Zook and H. N. Leighton, all 
of Chicago, and Joe Hebenstreit, of No- 
komis. 

The capital stock of the Groveland Coal 
Mining Co. has been increased from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,200,000. The members of the 
board of directors has also been increased 
from five to nine. 

Orton & Steinbrenner Co., manufacturer 
of locomotive cranes, grab buckets and coal 
crushers, has moved its offices from the 
eleventh to the nineteenth floor of the 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 

The Big Muddy Coal Co., of Tamaroa, 
is to spend approximately $20,000 on re- 
pairs and various improvements at its prop- 
erty near that city. The company pur- 
chased the mine some months ago and ac- 
quired with the property about 1,700 acres 
of coai land. 

T. S. Cousins, general superintendent of 
three mines owned and operated by the 
Equitable Coal & Coke Co., of Chicago, has 
returned to southern Illinois, after a few 
days’ business visit in the main offices of 
the company in Chicago. 

A sum totaling over $500,000 has been 
issued out in checks as strike benefit to the 
union miners of Illingis, according to a 
statement from the office of United Mine 
Workers, Secretary-Treasurer Nesbit of 
Belleville. This is the first to be paid to 
the miners since they came out on strike 
April 1 and amounts to about $5 per man. 

Harry A. Lawrence, well known in the 
southern part of the state, having served 
for some time with the Union Colliery Co., 
of St. Louis, is now connected with W. H. 
Harris, Inc., of Chicago. He was recently 
with the Newsam Coal Co., of Chicago. 

Cc. L. Dering, wholesaler of Chicago, has 
gone to the Montana Rockies with Mrs. 
Dering for the summer. They will return to 
Chicago Sept. 1. Mr. Dering recently re- 
turned from a visit on the west coast of 
Mexico. 

The Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor 
Co. has recently opened a district office at 
105 West Monroe St., Chicago, with H. M. 
Montgomery in charge. 

The Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory an- 
nounces the appointment of Harry M. Wey 
as manager of the Chicago district, with 
office at 1560 Monadnock Block. 


INDIANA 


The Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre 
Haute R.R. has begun to rebuild its line 
between Terre Haute and Petersburg,, 
which has been described as one of the 
most important rehabilitations planned in 
central western railroad circles this sum- 
mer. For several months the New York 
Central, owner of the line, has been en- 
gaged in improving the track and switch- 
ing’ facilities to take care of the mining 
operations planned there, including invest- 
ments by a number of Terre Haute men. 


Edward Shirkle, of Terre Haute, has 
been appointed receiver for the McClelland 
Coal Co. on a petition of the Bickett Coal 
& Coke Co., which also asked judgment 
for $50,000 for money loaned and advanced 
to the company. The petition also set out 
that the McClelland company had other in- 
debtedness of about $45,000. The com- 
plaint states that the $45,000 had been 
advanced and loaned to the company and 
that a mine in Riley township, owned by 
the company, was idle, making necessary 
an additional expenditure each month of 
$1,000 to keep the mine in condition and to 
Pay a small force of employees for this 
work. 

Drilling for coal has been started on 
Brazil Block Coal Co.’s former holdings of 
610 acres near Clay City. This land was 
sold by the United States Trust Co., of 
Terre Haute, as trustees, to Lewis Schau- 
wecker, a merchant of Clay City. 


Henry M. Abel, of Indianapolis, has been 
appointed receiver of the King Solomon 
Coal Mining Co. This awakens rudely a 
large number of Negroes in Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago and other 
cities from a dream of wealth and sudden 
riches. The mine was prospected as a get- 
rich-quick scheme for Negroes. It was an 
appealing scheme but great was the fall 
thereof. However, the mine was not a pre- 
arranged swindle, as a number of the most 
influential Negroes in the cities mentioned 
were interested from right motives. But 
the coal land purchased at $40 an acre in 
Martin County was found to be worth no 
more than $2.50 an acre, and land pur- 
chased at Harrisburg, IIll., designed to re- 
trieve this loss, proved to be an even worse 
failure. 

Work is progressing on the new shaft 
near Newport. The air shaft was sunk two 
years ago and coal for local trade was 
hoisted through it. Capital has been raised 
to push the enterprise. Houses will be 
built and a switch will connect with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. The second 
vein of coal is six feet six inches thick. The 
shaft goes through a 30-in. vein which will 
not be worked for the present. 

The Riverview Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized in Indianapolis for the purpose of 
dealing in coal and oil. The company has 
a capital stock of $125,000 and the organ- 
izers are John F. O’Brien, Margaret Kieley 
and John H. Beasley. 

For the purpose of dealing in coal and 
coke, the Tope Coal Co. has been incorpo- 
rated in Indianapolis with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The organizers of the company 
are H. C. Tope, John D. Gould and L. A. 
Whitcomb. 

Work is to begin on a new shaft of the 
Princeton Coal Co. within a few weeks, 
L. C. Embree, attorney for the company, 
said recently. The new shaft will be sunk 
southwest of Princeton, on a strip of land 
dis-annexed by the city council. Disannex- 
ation was opposed by many citizens living 
in the west part of that city. A contract 
being drawn by the city will provide that 
the coal company shall not mine under a 
district extending two blocks on either side 
of the public square. The company had a 
mine near the city, but it has not been 
worked for several months. 

The Hall-Zimmerman Coal Co., of Terre 
Haute, has filed a preliminary certificate of 
dissolution with the secretary of state. 





IOWA 


George L. Burt has leased 40 acres of 
the Harry Finarty place, at the northeast 
city limits of Knoxville, adjoining Knox- 
ville Clay Products Co., and has set drills 
in operation. The location is about one 
mile east and north of G. H. Ramsey’s de- 
funct “Model Mine.” 


KANSAS 


The Sheridan Coal Co., of Pittsburg, is 
said to be making preparations to open its 
other shafts in addition to mines No. 13 
and 14, which are being operated co-opera- 
tively by groups of miners to whom they 
are leased. The same system will be used 
for the other mines. 


KENTUCKY 


M. M. Lilly, district superintendent for 
Boone County Coal Corporation at 
Sharples, W. Va., has resigned to accept 
position as general superintendent of the 
Bermuda Coal Co. and is now proceeding to 
erect a plant on the 1,000-acre tract of 
Hazard coal land acquired for that purpose. 

Frank R. Lyons, vice-president of the 
Consolidated Coal Co., with headquarters 
at Fairmont, was visiting the Kentucky 
mines of the company recently. 

Several mines operated by the Jewett- 
Bigelow-Brooks Co. have become members 
of the newly organized Kentucky-Tennessee 
Coal Operators’ Association. The subsidi- 
ary mining companies which it has entered 
in the association are the Roth Coal Co., 
Jaybee Jellico Coal Co., J. B. Straight 
yay Mining Co., and the Page Jellico 

oal Co. 
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The new Black Star Coal Co. of i 
ville, operating in the Harlan field at Alva 
is now shipping in a_ small way from its 
—_ sage — company is con- 
rolle y e ackett-Spee i 
Louisville. — 

The Osceola Coal Corporatio i i 
has been ea a capital, $7 0 Pineville, 
porators, B. F. Johnston, Coe’ EB. 
and H. J. Gibson, all of Pinevilin, = fer 





MARYLAND 


S. E. Button, chief of the Pennsyl i 
Department of Mines, has been requestes 
by the State Employment Commission of 
Maryland to serve as a member of the ex- 
amining board, created by recent legisla- 
tion, to pass upon the qualifications of appli- 
cants for the position of Chief Mine Engi- 
neer of Maryland. The law provides for a 
competitive examination covering very 
thoroughly the important phases of the 
mining industry. In addition to passing 
the examination applicants must be quali- 
fied by having had at least ten years’ prac- 
tical experience as a mining engineer in 
the bituminous coal industry. The law is 
a new departure in mining legislation, 





MISSOURI 


A verdict for $20,000 damages has been 
returned by a jury in Judge Allen C. South- 
ern’s division of the Jackson County Cir- 
cuit Court at Kansas City against the Hub- 
bell Coal Co. of Richmond, in favor of 
Louis Yoakum. He was injured March 1, 
1921, while employed in the mine of the 
defendant company. He testified at the 
trial that he was sitting on the tracks, 
carrying the coal cars, eating his luncheon, 
when he received a current of electricity 
which threw him from the track onto a 
large power wire, causing him to be injured 
permanently. He sued for $50,000. 

The board of directors of the coal mine at 
Switzler, near here, are making plans to 
extensively repair the shaft, which caved 
in recently, Dr. E. H. Smith, part owner, 
has announced. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
at Carrollton by the Carrollton Public 
Utility & Mining Co., recently, with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000. The instrument lists 
assets at $713,000. The purpose of the new 
corporation is to buy, sell and operate 
power plants, furnish water, control elec- 
tric lines, distribute ice and lease and ac- 
quire coal mining property. 





NEW YORK 


J. G. Barry, sales manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. since 1917, and manager 
of its railway department for many years, 
and A. H. Jackson, of the Law Department, 
were recently elected vice-presidents of the 
company at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Announcement has been made in New 
York by the Titan Iron & Steel Co., Inc., 
Newark, manufacturing mechanically pud- 
dled wrought iron, of the appointment of 
W. Woodward Williams as vice-president. 





OHIO 


The Cincinnati Board of Education let 
the contracts for supplies of coal to the 
Queen City Coal Co., and the White Oak 
Coal Co., for bituminous and to the Ulland 
Coal Co., on smokeless at the low figures 
noted in this column recently. 

The Cincinnati Coal Exchange held its 
annual picnic on June 15 at the country 
place of the Cincinnati Automobile Club at 
Loveland. ‘There were 65 coal men present 
as well as fuel agents for various railways 
and visitors from all sections of the coun- 
try, from Pittsburgh on the east, Cleveland 
on the north and Chattanooga on the south. 
A ball game was_the big event which was 
won by the Sales Agents, though the 
Wholesalers claimed that the score sheet 
was torn up at the critical moment. 

Charles E. Tribbey, president of the Trib- 
bey Coal Co., of Cincinnati, who was 
stricken with paralysis three years ago, 
has been in such failing health that he has 
again been forced to take to his bed. It 
is understood that there will be a reor- 
ganization of his company and that John 
Glaser, who has been in charge of sales for 
the past two years will be at the helm. 

The Cincinnati office of the Interstate 
Coal & Dock Co. was closed on June 15. It 
is understood that other branch offices of 
the company also will be closed and that 
the business will be conducted from the 
main office in Huntington, W. Va. 
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any, has : 
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The Central Cambria Coal Co., has filed 
notice with the State Department that it 
has increased its capital stock from $5,000 
to $261,700. W. Shiffer, Cambria 
County, is treasurer. 

After being idle for a period of nine 
weeks, four mines of the Reitz Coal Co., 
operating in the vicinity of Cairnbrook, 
Somerset County, have resumed operations 
with a diminished force. The men return- 
ing to work deserted the union. 

Seven more ejectment actions have been 
filed with the Cambria County courts by 
the Monroe Coal Mining Co., operating at 
Revloc. The families refused to vacate and 
the men would not return to their work in 
the mines. 

The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has 
started eviction proceedings against five 
families at the No. 37 mine and ten at 
No. 40 mine, with more to follow. The re- 
port of the evictions was made to union 
headquarters at Cresson. 

A charter has been issued at Harrisburg 
for the Cleane Coal Mining Co., of Ramey, 
Clearfield County, for the buying, selling 
and mining of bituminous coal. Charles A. 
Jones, Ramey, is treasurer and the capital 
stock of the company is $50,000. The in- 
corporators are George W. Minds and 
Charles A. Jones, Ramey, and R. D. Lo- 
renz, Roaring Spring. 

The Loma Coal Co., Ellwood City, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. O. J. Zimmerman, Coraopolis, is 
treasurer, and one of the incorporators, the 
others being D. J. Allison, Ellwood City, 
and Mary Allison, Ellwood City. 

The Lock Haven Fire Brick Co., Lock 
Haven, recently developed coal lands at 
Tangas, Clinton County, nine miles from 
Lock Haven. Production is now under way 
and is being increased. 

The Laurel Hill Coal Co., of Lackawanna 
County, C. H. Stevens, treasurer, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$40,000, according to notice filed with the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The Richmondale Coal Co., of Lacka- 
wanna County, H. F. Warner, treasurer, 
has increased its indebtedness from noth- 
ing to $500,000. 

The Light Railway Equipment Co., with 
general offices in the Commercial Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, has reorganized and 
rebuilt with new machinery, since the re- 
cent fire at the works near that city, and 
is now operating to nearly full capacity. 

Approximately two miles of the county 
road between Simpson and Vandling, which 
was virtually destroyed by surface sub- 
sidences in the mines of the Hudson Coal 
Co., will be rebuilt at the expense of the 
company as a result of a conference held 
recently between officials of the company 
and the county commissioners. 

F. A. Fish, head of the F,. A. Fish Coal 
Co., Toronto, has returned to the Pitts- 
burgh office after spending some weeks at 
the head office in Toronto. 





TENNESSEE 


Application for a charter of incorpora- 
tion has been filed at Chattanooga by the 
West Virginia Coal Co. The incorporators 
are F. O. Busbee, W. H. Workman, Julius 
Kirsten, Thomas M. Lockhart and P. L. 
Eller. The company is incorporated for 
$15,000. 

The Trio Coal Co., of which A. M. Tom- 
linson is president, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy at Chattanooga, with 
liabilities of $16,067.70 and assets of 
$8.61. Claims to the amount of $11,836.75 
are secured, being notes. The balance is 
in unsecured claims. 


The Chattanooga Iron & Coal Corpora- 
tion has issued a call for coal diggers and 
has indicated that steady work will be 
offered for twelve months or more. The 
Dunlap plant has been shut down for a 
year and a half. 


COAL AGE 


Work has started at the College Mines 
below Pikeville in the development of the 
property there preparatory to the operating 
of the mines. This property was purchased 
some months ago by a company known as 
the Pocahontas & Sewanee Coal & Iron Co., 
with C. W. Walker, a well-known financier, 
as president. Plans are under way to drive 
a tunnel directly under the present entry 
so as to strike the coal vein on a level 
and to do away with the present incline. 





UTAH 


The Clark Co-operative Coal Co. has been 
organized at Thompsons to work the mines 
in Thompsons Canyon owned by a. ee 
Clark. California capital will back the 
project. The charter of the company pro- 
vides that all stockholders may purchase 
coal at actual cost. 


The American Fuel Co. is preparing to 
resume the production of coal on an exten- 
sive scale at its mines at Sego, Grand 
County. It is expected a trainload of coal 
will be shipped out every other day. 





VIRGINIA 


Announcement has been made by the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., of the appointment of 
George W. Craft, general manager of the 
Mead-Tolliver Coal Co., as general super- 
intendent of the operations of the company, 
with headquarters at Pocahontas, Va. The 
position to which Mr. Craft has been ap- 
pointed was held for many years by J. C. 
Turley. of Bluefield, whose death occurred 
not long ago. The appointment of Mr. 
Craft becomes effective on July 1. Twenty- 
five superintendents will report to him. 
Mr. Craft’s successor at Killarney has not 
so far been appointed. 


H. M. Fadley, of Beckley, W. Va., and 
formerly of Charleston, has opened the 
Norfolk offices of the C. H. Mead Coal Co. 
This company is connected with the Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Bailey-Wood Coal Co., 
Ragland Coal Co. and Ingram Branch Coal 
Co., all of which will function through this 
office. 

E. W. Wallace, formerly Tidewater agent 
for the Matlack Coal Co., and now asso- 
ciated with the Bowater Coal Co., is in 
Norfolk. He recently returned from a trip 
to Europe for his concern, and is prepar- 
ing for a business trip to the Argentine. 

E. W. Robinson, formerly Norfolk man- 
ager here for the Kentenia Coal Co., has 
formed a connection with the Eastern Coal 
& Export Co. 





WASHINGTON 


Bellingham mines, closed since April 1 
on account of the miners’ strike, have re- 
opened on the open-shop basis, according 
to John C. Eden. The d919 scale, $5.89 per 
day, will be paid. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


T. H. Wickham, of Beckley, who is 
interested in a number of mining com- 
panies operating in the Winding Gulf field 
and who is treasurer of several of the con- 
cerns, has reached home after a protracted 
sojourn in Europe. Mr. Wickham visited 
Constantinople among other places and 
while disembarking there was the victim of 
an accident which has crippled him for the 
time being. 


The Taylor Fuel Co., which was recently 
organized by M. L. Taylor and others for- 
merly connected with the Morgantown Fuel 
Co., has moved into its new offices in the 
Monongahela Bank Bldg. at Morgantown. 


In the first report made by the receivers 
of the American Gas Coal Co., Morgantown, 
to the Circuit Court of Monongalia County, 
it is stated that the mine has not been 
operated owing to market conditions and 
unsettled labor conditions over which the 
receivers have had no control. The report 
filed with the court covering the period 
from Oct. 14, 1921, until April 10, 1922, 
shows that receivers’ certificates have been 
issued to the amount of $13,095.81 and that 
money on account had been received to 
the amount of $1,170.66 together with 
$88.76 on deposit in bank at the time the 
receivership was granted. Accounts re- 
ceivable are set forth as $7,906.28, but ac- 
cording to the receivers, the biggest ac- 
count on this list—$4,817.56 is due from 
the Commercial Fusl Co., the brokerage 
concern through which the American com- 
pany sold its coal, and as this company 
has no assets that can be found, it is not 
thought possible to collect the amount. 
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The large mine of the Stewart Collieries 
Co., at Summerlee, Fayette County, was 
completely Wrecked by an explosion of un- 
determined origin recently, damage to the 
property being estimated at $125,000. The 
explosion, which shook the hills and broke 
windows for miles in the vicinity of Sum- 
merlee, came within 15 or 20 minutes after 
about 15 workmen had ceased work for the 
day. <A new tipple recentiy erected at a 
cost of $80,000 was completely destroyed 
as was also a new steel fan, installed at 
a cost of $35,000. 


_ The Richland Brooke Coal Co., of Wheel- 
ing has been organized, there being 1,000 
shares of this company without par value. 
Actively interested in the new company 
are: A. E. Bryant, Herman L. Arbenz, W. 
F. Holbert, N. Moran and W. C. Gardner, 
all of Wheeling. 


The Rock Lick Coal Co., recently or- 
ganized, is making preparations to begin 
operation on a large scale in the New 
River field near Concho, the new mine to be 
opened without delay. Operations will be 
under the direction of Gilbert Smith, super- 
intendent. 


The rope and button conveyor equipment 
for the Draper Eagle Coal Co., of Logan, 
is new being manufactured by the Fair- 
mont Mining Machinery Co. This conveyor 
is to be 500 ft. long, permitting coal to be 
brought down the hillside to a three-track 
shaker screen tipple, equipped with loading 
booms. The company will load coal from 
the Eagle and Draper seams, the coal being 
fed to the conveyor at two different points. 
The equipment will be ready for use by 
September. 

The tipple of the A. L. Black Coal Co., 
two miles from Morgantown, has been de- 
stroyed by fire, the loss being estimated at 
about $15,000. It is believed the fire was 
of incendiary origin. The mine was shut 
down eighteen months ago because of busi- 
ness depression. Recently the property 
was leased and put in shape to operate 
just as soon as the strike was settled. 


Peter G. Rimmer has resigned his posi- 
tion as district manager of the Ridgway 
Dynamo & Engine Co., and will be asso- 
ciated with the Scranton Electric Construc- 
tion Co. Representing the General Electric 
Co., with his headquarters at Scranton. 


Heavy rains about the middle of June 
washed out a section of track along the 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley R.R. between 
Dundon and Widen, preventing shipments 
of coal from the large plant of the Elk 
River Coal & Lumber Co., by way of Dun- 
don, where connection is made with the 
ne Division of the Baltimore & 

io. 


R. M. Lambie, Chief of the Department 
of Mines has announced that eight ex- 
aminations will be held during the summer 
months at various points in West Virginia 
to permit miners to qualify for mine fore- 
men and fire bosses. Bach of the examina- 
tions will require about two days and will 
be held on the following dates and at the 
following places: Mechanical Hall, Mor- 
gantown, July 21; School building at 
Thomas, July 25; Junior High School 
building at Charleston, July 31; High School 
building at Beckley, Aug. 3; High School 
building at Wheeling, Aug. 14; Tower 
School Building at Clarksburg, Aug. 17; 
High School building at Welch, Aug. 28; 
High School building at Logan, Aug. 31. 





WISCONSIN 


The City of Milwaukee has awarded con- 
tracts for soft coal, aggregating 62,500 tons. 
Several companies refused to submit bids 
in view of the strike and the uncertain 
conditions of the coal market. The Great 
Lakes Coal & Dock Co. will furnish 21,000 
tons at an average price of $5.90, and 
20,000 tons at an average price of $5.75. 
The price on the first lot involves a long 
haul. The Callaway Fuel Co. furnishes 
4,000 tons at $5. The figures are about 
25 cents a ton higher than the bids re- 
jected recently because of irregularity. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


George Wilkinson, R. P. E., recently 
completed a survey of the coal areas of 
Alberni district, Vancouver Island, for the 
Provincial Department of Mines. This 
work was done at the request of the mu- 
nicipality of Port Alberni, officials of which 
are of the opinion that coal seams on 
municipal lands may be developed to the 
profit of the community. It is impossible to 
say how extensive the Port Alberni coal- 
bearing lands are without further pros- 
pecting. It is possible that this will be 
undertaken and the result may be the 
opening up of a new and important area, 

. 
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A long court dispute over one of the rich- 
est mine properties in western Canada has 
been settled. The battle was for the pos- 
session of the E r Mine at Altin. 
The estate of Captain James Alexander was 
victorious. 

The twenty-fifth annual report of the 
Crew’s Nest Pass Coal Co. was made public 
at the general meeting of the shareholders, 
recently held at rnie. Net profit was 
$341,938, which after paying income tax 
for the years 1920 and 1921 was reduced to 
$89,363. Four quarterly dividends of one 
and a half per cent each were paid, and 
this entailed a disbursement of $372,690. 
During the year the company mined 774,847 
tons of coal and manufactured 66,569 tons 
of coke, as compared with 779,942 tons of 
coal and 75,928 tons of coke in 1920. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: W. R. Wilson, president and 
managing director; H. B. McGivern, first 
vice-president; W. H. Robinson, second 
vice-president ; J. H. Irvine, secretary; and 
A. Klauer, treasurer. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Work is being resumed at Nos. 24 and 26 
collieries of the Dominion Coal Co. No. 24 
has been idle since last fall and No. 26 is 
a new colliery. There is a demand for 
skilled miners at nearly all of the Domin- 
ion Coal Co.’s collieries. 

Nerman Avard has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Maritime Coal, Rail- 
way and Power Co., of Amherst, to suc- 
ceed. James Cumberford, who becomes 
assistant to the president. Mr. Avard has 
been connected with the company for fifteen 
years and for the past year has been 
assistant general manager. 

The Glace Bay miners sentenced to Dor- 
chester Penitentiary for rioting and theft 
at New Aberdeen some months ago are to 
be released on condition that they go to 
work, according to a telegram received 
from the governor general. 


ONTARIO 


H. BR. Halloway, secretary-treasurer of 
the F. A. Fish Coal Co., Toronto, leaves 
early in July on a trip to England in the 
interests of his company. 

The annual report just issued in Toronto 
by the Sterling Coal Co., states that the 
profits had been reduced during the current 
year, although, while the operations of the 
mines during the year resulted in a loss, 
owing to prevailing conditions and inven- 
tory adjustments, the Conger Lehigh Coal 
Co., Ltd., a subsidiary, had been in a posi- 
tion to declare a dividend. The latter com- 
pany showed a small profit which amounted 
to $6,788, which with the balance brought 
forward April 1, 1921, of $193,784, makes a 
total balance carried forward to next year, 
of $200,572. Net income for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1921. was $92,562, which 
compares with a deficit in the previous year 
cf $32,327. The physical condition of the 
properties has been well maintained. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hold-over cases in the Supreme Court 
which will come up at the October term 
include the following affecting coal inter- 
ests:Secretary of Interior and Choctaw 
Nation of Indians, vs. the McAllister Ed- 
wards Coal Co., from the District of Colum- 
bia Court of Appeals; Wells-Elkhorn Coal 
Co., vs. Otis Steel Co., from the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Kentucky ; 
J. M. Macdonald Coal Mining Co., vs. the 
United States, from the Court of Claims; 
United States, vs. the New River Collieries 
Co., from the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit; O’Gara Coal Co., vs. Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Co., from the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit. 


Canals for coal transportation from Cin- 
cinnati to Toledo, connecting with Lake 
Michigan, from Portsmouth to Sandusky 
and from Pittsburgh to Lake Erie, were ad- 
vocated before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee by former Congressman Welty 
of Ohio. “The government improved the 
Ohio rivers and tributaries so that barges 
could be loaded from coal mines to take 
coal north,” said Mr. Welty. “While the 
rivers in Kentucky and West Virginia are 
canalized and load barges at the mines, the 
coal is dumped on the north bank of the 
Ohio River and loaded on cars, then taken 
across Ohio, and transferred to boats for 
the Northwest. Coal is delivered at Toledo 
for water shipment for 83c. less freight 
from Cincinnati than to Lima, although it 
is 75 miles farther.” 


COAL AGE 


Traffic News 


The West Side Fuel Co., has withdrawn 
its complaint from the I. C. C. which 
alleged unreasonable demurrage charges on 
coal assessed at Lansing, Mich. 

The McKinney Steel Co., has withdrawn 
its complaint involving rates on coke from 
Fairmont, W. Va., to Josephine, Pa. 

The National Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association has filed exceptions to the ex- 
aminers report in its case, contending that 
the railroads have not justified present 
practices, and requesting the commission 
to establish proper rules and regulations 
governing weighing and reweighing, toler- 
ance and correction of charges, and dis- 
position of claims in connection with coal 
shipments. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized a refund of $8,444 to the 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., for unrea- 
sonable rates charged on bituminous coal 
shipped from Pennsylvania and other mines 
to Seaboard, N. J., as reconsigned from 
Elizabethport and Port Reading, N. J., coal 
piers. 

Oral argument of the complaint of the 
Clay County Coal Operators’ Association 
before the I. C. C. at Washington has been 
advanced from Sept. 14 to July 13. 

In a complaint the Dixie Portland 
Cement Co., of Chattanooga alleges unrea- 
sonable rates on slack, run of mine and nut 
and slack from mines in the Bon Air Tracy 
City groups and points in Alabama via 
Bridgeport, Ala., to Richard City, Tenn. 

Defending the rates complained of by the 
Big Mandy Coal & Mining Co., the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio contends that the rates on 
coal from the complainant’s mines on the 
Lenox R.R. in Morgan County, Ky., to 
points in C. F. A. territory, including Cin- 
cinnati, are not discriminatory. 

Further hearings were held recently by 
the Public Service Commission of West 
Virginia about the middle of June as to the 
reasonableness of freight rates within the 
state, and more particularly as to the rates 
on coal and coke. William Morris, of 
Wheeling, traffic manager of the Weirton 
Steel Co., was among the witnesses and 
declared the present rates to be exorbitant. 
Representatives of other concerns also testi- 
fied as to the effect of the present intra- 
state rates on coal and coke. 


Refusal by railway officials to include 
rates on short coal hauls in the Indiana 
territory in the 10 per cent reduction 
recommended by the I. C. C. was scored in 
a resolution adopted by the Terre Haute, 
Ind., chamber of commerce recently. The 
action was taken on the ground that the 
failure to lower coal freight rates on the 
short hauls from mines in that section to 
the industries and private consumers in 
that city, while reducing the rates on coal 
from the same mines to industries in Chi- 
cago and other points which are industrial 
competitors, is unfair in that it robs Terre 
Haute of this natural advantage of proxim- 
ity to fuel sources. 

Col. E. F. Goltra, of St. Louis, has an- 
nounced his’ intention of operating a line 
of barges this season on the Mississippi 
river between Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
carrying coal north and iron ore south. 
This project has been under consideration 
for many months. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until Oct. 12 proposed re- 
ductions on slack coal from the Southwest 
to Omaha and related points. 

In a complaint to the I. C. C. the Globe 
Iron Co., alleges unreasonable rates on coal 
from its mine to its iron furnace in Jack- 
son, Ohio. 


The ninth annual ‘convention of the 
Southwest Interstate Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Kansas City, Mo., June 15, 
drew an extra large attendance. Ira 
Clemens, who has been president for two 
successive terms, declined re-election and 
H. N. Taylor was chosen his successor. All 
of the other officers and the executive com- 
mittee were unanimously re-elected. 


The Salt Lake City Commercial Club has 
requested that the I. C. C. permit the D. & 
R. W. R.R. and the Utah R.R. to publish, 
on one-day notice, reduced coal rates from 
the Utah fields to northern California. It 
is claimed that the 15 days’ notice already 
in force is not satisfactory. ' 

The Utah railroads have asked the 
I. C. C. for permission fo reduce their rates 
for intrastate traffic so’ that they may cor- 
respond with the reductions for interstate 
shipments. 
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The Lion Coal Co., of Ogden Utah, hag 
es 


filed a brief with the Publ i { 
mission against the O. 8. L.- Re toe 
covery of charges alleged to a oe 
coal switched from Ogden to th 
tory four miles from 


ago. 
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Association Activities 
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Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ 
Association 


The eighteenth annual conf 
association was held in Trenton Jone? 
and 8 Delegates and invited guests were 
entertained by the Philadelphia & Reading 
Conk apace ll So. at - concluding dinner 
essions, under Presid Samuel 
B. Crowell, were held in the aateey. sare 


The official list of speakers inclu 
Donnelly, mayor of Trenton; Pelee ¥ 
Stephens, former president of the National 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association ; Charles 
N. Dorrance and D. F. Williams, vice- 
presidents of The Hudson Coal Co.; J, B 
Warriner, general manager, Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co.; W. L. Dill, New Jerse 
motor vehicle commissioner; J. P. Bi 
Jersey City; E. I. Edwards, Governor of 
New Jersey, W. N. Runyon, former 
Governor; J. W. Mason and J. W. Lloyd, 
of Philadelphia ; Senator Miles Poindexter, 
of Washington; J. D. A. Morrow, vice- 
president of the National Coal Association: 
ay bie Smith, line sales agent, P. & R. 
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Obituary 





Edward J. Hackett, New Albany, Ind., 
prominent in the coal business there, died 
recently at his home. He was president of 
the Edward J. Hackett Coal Co., of New 
Albany and Louisville, Ky. He also was 
president of the Louisville Frog & Switch 
Point Co. Mr. Hackett always had taken 
an active part in civic affairs. 


James Stuart Race, formerly sales man- 
ager for the Central Fuel Co., and later 
connected with the Bewley Darst ‘office in 
Cincinnati died at the General Hospital in 
that city on June 11. The funeral was 
held from the home of B. Lee Hutchinson, 
bb ctgy a representative of the Hutchinson 

oal Co. 
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Coming Meetings 





National Safety Council. Eleventh annual} 
Safety Congress at Detroit, Mich., Aug. 28 
to Sept. 1. Executive secretary, ae 
Cameron, North Michigan Ave, Chicago, Ii. 


Coal Mining -Institute of America will! 
meet Dec. 13, 14 and 15 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, H. D. Mason, Jr., 911 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_ American Society for Testing Materials 
is holding its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon. Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United 
States of ‘America will hold its annual 
meeting July 11, 12 and 13 at Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, J. W. Paul, 4800 Forbes St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Headquarters Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, III. . 


Coal and Industrial Exposition under the 
auspices of the Huntington Chamber of 
Commerce will be held Sept. 18-23 in the 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Huntington, 
W. Va. The West Virginia-Kentucky As- 
sociation of Mine, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers will “a hold its annua? 
meeting in the same building during the 
exposition. 

National Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries will hold its eighth national expositior 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Sept. 11-16. Manager, Charles F. 
_ Grand Central Palace, New York 

ty. 

The annual convention of the Americar 
Mining Congress will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Oct. 9 to 14 








